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Nearly everyone likes to chew Gum 


It’s a Wholesome, 
Healthy, Natural Pleasure 



















When you enjoy chewing gum you quite 
unconsciously benefit your teeth and gums 
with natural exercise and massage. Chew- 
ing gum daily keeps your teeth white—in- 
creasing the charm of your smile, adding to 
your good looks—and promotes a healthy 
alkaline-mouth. Four factors toward 
Good Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) Your 
Dentist (3) Clean Teeth and (4) plenty 


of Chewing Exercise. Chewing Gum 





aids factors 3 and 4. There’s a reason, a 
time and place for gum. Buy some today. 
. 


University Research forms basis of this advertisement. National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Isiand, New York 






















cA Vital Announcement on -Arithmetic— 


Ready this Spring 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


For Grades Three to Eight Inclusive 
By 


HARRY DeW. DeGROAT WILLIAM E. YOUNG 
Principal of the Asst. Professor, School of Education 
Cortland Normal School Syracuse University 
Cortland, New York Syracuse, New York 





Stepped-up to Meet the Latest Requirements 
in the Teaching of Arithmetic 








So outstanding are these new arithmetics that we know you will wish to 
examine them in detail before making any change in your present texts. 
We invite you to write us. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 





























Our Advertisers and 
Ourselves 


@ IF half the joy of a trip is in the 

planning, Ittrvois TEACHER read- 
ers may have some wonderful times 
this spring. Steamships, railroads, 
buses, travel bureaus, and state de- 
partments offer a wealth of fascinating 
material in this and our other spring 
issues. Begin now to think of your trip 
this summer, next summer, and many 
summers to come. Travel advertisers 
will be more than glad to send you 
their booklets, maps, and so forth, 
now. 


@ THE Milwaukee offers literature on 

the Pacific Northwest; the North 
Western, on the Black Hills, the North 
Woods; the Rock Island, on a variety 
of the wonders of the West; the North- 





ern Pacific, on Red Lodge, the new | 


entrance to Yellowstone Park. 

Canadian Pacific offers material on 
western Canada. The Burlington, along 
with the other western railroads, can 
send you material on any or all of the 
western parks and playgrounds, includ- 
ing Alaska, and on dude ranches. 

A far step from the Big Trees of 
Yosemite to Colonial America come to 
life in Williamsburg, Virginia? They 


both should be on your “must” list | 


sometime soon. The bus companies an- 
nounce folders on famous vacation 
spots and stress the fun of travel by 
bus. 

For the sixth consecutive year, 
Powers Tours are offering “Around 
America” tours to readers of the ILt1- 
NoIs TEACHER. Some new features are 
added for the 1938 tours, among them 
being air-conditioned cars. 


® FOR foreign travel a number of 


travel bureaus offer specialized serv- | 





ice to every part of the globe. Is your | 


interest in the U.S.S. R. and its Union 
Agricultural Exposition? Intourist can 
help you there. Or does a North Cape 
cruise appeal to you? The Swedish 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations, of which Dr. Uel W. 
Lamkin is secretary-general, has estab- 
lished a travel service particularly 
designed for teachers. Extensive itiner- 
aries were listed in the February and 
March issues, as well as in this issue. 

Campus Tours, Mentor Tours, Edu- 
travel, and Travel Advisers have had 
long experience with large and with 
small groups. Their conductors were 
selected because of their special inter- 
ests in certain phases of foreign travel. 
To see and do the things you will most 
enjoy, study all their literature. 








Advertisers in this issue alone can 
help you map out a five-year travel 
program. 


@ EUROPEAN travel experts believe 

that prospects for a good touring 
year have not been upset by the current 
political atmosphere in Europe. They 
do not believe there will be any major 
European conflict this year. The gen- 
eral mass of the European public is for 
peace. Germany and Italy are among 
the most active countries reaching for 
tourist traffic. This, travel experts 
agree, is a good sign for peace. 








Two suggestions to the 
teacher about to get a loan 


You think you need a loan? Don't get it 
unless you must. Before you borrow, make 
sure that a loan will help you out of your 
difficulty, not get you in deeper. 

If you do borrow, get a loan for as little 
as will take care of your need. Borrow no 
more than you must have to pay your 
over-due bills or meet an emergency. 


Borrow in privacy 


When a loan will help the borrower, 
Household lends from $20 to $300. You 
sign a simple note and repay in 10 to 20 
convenient monthly installments. No in- 
quiries made of school executives or friends. 
If you live near a Household office, call 
and the simple arrangements for your loan 
will be made in a private consultation 
room. Or mail the coupon below for com- 
plete information. 


Helpful guidance in budgeting 


Household Finance does more than just 
lend money. Borrowers receive guidance in 
budgeting and are urged to put their money 
affairs on a sound basis. Household's prac- 
tical publications on money management 
and better buymanship help thousands of 


families every day. Many schools use these 
authoritative guides as texts. You may 
obtain copies at your local Household 
branch. Or ask for information about the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the coupon 
below and mail to nearest office. 





Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CuIcaGo—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bldg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 








ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 

AuRORA— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON—Sth 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4765 

CHAMPAIGN—4th F1., 
Lincoln Bldg., 
Phone 5114 

Decatur—<4th FI., 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 

FREEPORT—3rd Fi., 
State Bank Bldg., 
Main 137 

GaLespuRG—4th Fl., 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bldg. — 
6226 Main 


Jourt—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bldg., Phone 6184 


Mo.Line—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
Moline 1464 


Pgoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Rocxkrorp—6th FI., 
Talcott Bldg 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building. 
Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—2nd F1., 
210 Washington 


St., Wauk State 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Housebold’s monthly rate is 24%. 
This is substantially below the law* 
ful maximum on all loans. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


**Doctor of Family Finances’ 
1878 « « Completing Sixty Years of Service to the American Family « « 1938 












American Line, with its direct service 
and Scandinavian cuisine, will have 
you all prepared to enjoy the North | 
Countries to the fullest. 


Household Finance Corporation 


| FREE sooxcers ano 
addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


APPLICATION BLANK 


@ TEACHERS on sabbatical leave are 
now offered a good reduction in 
transatlantic passage rates during cer- 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ | understand this re- 
quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 







Mail this coupon 
SS whether you wish an 
. immediate loan or 


tain times of the year. Canadian WINE ciccdaccesecnticsiinc 7 wre 
: not. You never know 
Steamship Company and Cunard- when this informa- | Address an 
— ° °°» ° ° tion will come in 
White Star mention this in their April | handy. If immediate | Cry State sates 


loan is wanted, state 
amount desired. 
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LESS THAN TWO MINUTES 
out ofa 24-hour day! About aslong as it 
takes to read this column! That’s the 
trifling amount of time elapsed since the 
discovery of America, compared to the 
half-million years of prehistoric and 
civilized mankind’s existence . . . With 
vivid comparisons such as this, ON THE 
Roap To CrviLizATION—a new high- 
school text by Heckel and Sigman— 
provokes real interest in world history. 


tt all 
LIGHT from an ordinary candle, one 
hundred feet away, is about equal to the 
amount that all the stars give us. 


oo 
INDIANA bas just adopted ON THE 
Roap To CrviizaTIon for 5 years ex- 
clusive basal use. City and county 
adoptions (more than a hundred in the 
past few months) attest the merit of this 
book’s colorful style and content. Would 
you like a wall copy of the chart, “‘Man’s 
March from Earliest Times,’’ appearing 
in this book? If so, better write at once. 


Fi a 
FIREWOOD is still the source of one 
eighth of the world’s power. 


te al 
BUSINESS ETHICS forms a fasci- 
nating and abundantly illustrated chap- 
ter in INTRODUCTION TO BustngEss. This 
outstanding text has just been adopted 
for exclusive basal use in Florida. In its 
recommendation, the committee espe- 
cially commented on the vocabulary, 
which has been scientifically checked to 
meet ninth-grade level. 


Ft al 
PEOPLE laugh 400 times more often 
than they cry. Women, the psycholo- 
gists tell us, laugh less than men and 
weep three times as frequently. 


a a 
WEIGHT was the basis for selling 
books in Russia as late as 1840. Figured 
this way, the price of THE WINsToNn 
Srmp.iFIED DIcTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is 
less than three cents an ounce—the cost 
of first-class postage. But its real value 
lies in its lack of weighty defining words. 


— 
STATISTICS onschools 20 years ago, 
are interesting. Although the number of 
children 5 to 17 years of age is now 17% 
greater, school enrollments gained 27%, 


, WINSTON Gala 
WINSTON BLDG ~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS 
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RECEIVED 


Mathematics and Life, Book Two, by 
G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight and J. W. Stude- 
baker. Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 512 pages. Price, $0.88. 


This second unit in a three-book series for 
the junior high-school grades is built around 
the mathematics of the community. Here the 
eighth-grade pupil finds how intimately arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry are bound up 
with business, banking, transportation, com- 
munication, taxes, and community planning. 





Reading for Fun, prepared for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English with 


the co-operation of its Committee on Recre- | 


ational Reading List for Elementary Schools, 
Eloise Ramsey, chairman and editor. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. Paper. 
Illustrated. 104 pages. Price, $0.20 per copy; 
$0.15 each in lots of ten or more. 

Reading for Fun is the engaging title of a 


reading list which elementary pupils them- | 


selves can use. The more than eight hundred 
titles are classified according to content, with 
all grade and age labels carefully avoided. 
However, the descriptive comment and the 
arrangement of the material on the page 
have been skillfully planned to lead the child 
to books suitable for his mental development. 


Safety Through Education, by G. W. Ban- 
nerman. Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Wausau, Wisconsin. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 109 pages. Price, $0.25. 

This handbook for teachers suggests topics 
for discussion for classes from the kinder- 
garten through the senior high school. One 
chapter is devoted to seasonal topics. Auto- 
mobile driving instruction is begun in the 
junior high school and receives major em- 
phasis in the senior high school, along with 
the social aspects of the problem. Machinery 
encountered in shop courses in the technical 
high schools and trade schools is given special 
treatment. Organization plans for a Junior 
Safety Council are presented. A useful bibli- 
ography is appended. 


Youth at the Wheel, by John J. Floherty. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 220 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 168 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

This is intended as basal text for a prac- 
tical course in safe driving. Included topics 
are: explanations of mechanical features of 
the modern automobile, practices of the dan- 
gerous driver, rules for safe driving, rights of 
the motorist and pedestrian, special traffic 
problems, and general highway safety. Scarce- 
ly a page is without its interesting reproduc- 
tion of a photograph or a photo-diagram. 
Text matter is reduced and simplified so 
that it is both easy and interesting to read. 


Adventure, by Tom Peete Cross, Reed 
Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer, and Elizabeth 
Collette. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
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589 pages. Price, $1.92. 

Adventure is the first book in “Good 
Reading,” a four-book series of literature 
texts for high schools. In this revised edition 
greater emphasis is placed upon reading for 
enjoyment and the writings of modern 
authors. Units are based on type studies 
and the study helps are adequate but not 
lengthy. Format is a source of pleasure in 
itself, and particularly so are the full-page 
illustrations in color. 


The American Nation Y esterday and To- 
day, by Rolla M. Tryon, Charles R. Lingley, 
and Frances Morehouse. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 694 pages. Price, $1.80. 

Principal divisions are on a chronological 
basis with subdivision into logical thought 
units. This revision places more emphasis 
upon recent years in American history; it is 
less formal in arrangement and plan than 
the earlier book, and it is richer in the his- 
tory of foreign relations and recent economic 
changes. For junior high-school classes. 


Changes in Curriculum in Elementary 
Algebra Since 1900 as Reflected in the Re- 
quirements and Examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, by Or- 
lando E. Overn, Department of Mathematics, 
Lake View High School, Greeley Branch, 
Chicago. Paper. 96 pages. 

Dr. Overn finds that the marked change 
in the content of the examinations in Math- 
ematics Al reflects a change in the purpose 
and character of first-year algebra that has 
taken place since 1900. He finds that this 
change is due to increasing attention to the 
function of secondary-school algebra as 
training for citizenship rather than as prepa- 
ration for the continued instruction in math- 
ematics, and that, in general, it has reflected 
progressive movements in reorganizing the 
content of ninth-grade algebra. A “Table 
of the Summary of Distribution of Material 
in College Board Examinations in Mathe- 
matics Al by Periods” particularizes these 
shifts of emphasis. 


A Century of Book Publishing, by John 
Barnes Pratt. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
67 West 44th Street, New York. Board. 
Illustrated. 56 pages. 

This account of the various adaptations 
to changes in the national scene by which a 
publishing house survived a century, makes 
interesting reading to all admirers of good 
books and the firms that make them possi- 
ble. How the Barnes Company became 
active primarily in the field of physical edu- 
cation is more recent history. 


Health, by C. E. Turner and Georgie B. 
Collins. D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 231 pages. Price, $0.72. 

Health is a revision of the Grade V book 
of the “Malden Health Series,” which is 
based on the organized health education 
program in the schools of Malden, Massa- 
chusetts. Health utilizes the child’s interest 
in bis own growth to maintain already ac- 
quired health habits and to enlarge the 
scope of health behavior in accord with ad- 
vance in maturity. In this revision illustra- 
tions have been modernized and addi- 
tions have been made to the subject-matter 
content—particularly in regard to vitamins, 
mineral foods, and care of the teeth. 
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A FE TRAILWAYS 


Presents the World's First Completely Air-Conditioned 
Bus Fleet—Ready for Your Summer Vacation! 


Now, enjoy a COOL vacation the minute you begin your trip! For Santa Fe Trailways’ 
gleaming new cream-and-crimson streamliners are now completely air-cooled, air-condi- 
tioned. You'll be delighted at the new features for your travel comfort; insulated cabin, 
larger, absolutely dustproof, with wider, safety-glass windows. Reclining chairs, softer, 
roomier, set farther apart; a convenient inside luggage compartment available at all times. 





There’s no extra fare for this finer transportation—it costs no more than ordinary bus 
travel! To the Ozarks, Rockies, Southwest, California, Santa Fe Trailways service is 
fastest over the short scenic route via Albuquerque. See your local Trailways bus agent or 
mail the coupon below for full vacation travel information. 





Start Planning Your Vacation Now—Mail This Coupon Today 
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Theory of 





Public Education in Illinois 


Why the State is interested in the education of all its children 





By W. W. HAGGARD aa 


Re state of Illinois is interested in 
the education of all its children. The 
Supreme Court said in the case of 
Logsdon v. Jones, which involved the 
right of orphan children to attend the 
school of the district in which the 
orphanage was located: 

The State is interested in their education, 
and the purpose of the public laws pertain- 
ing to education is to secure a good common 
school education for all children of the State, 
without regard to whether they are fortu- 
nate or unfortunate in other particulars.’ 

An effort is made in this article to 
bring together some fragments or parts 
of a pattern of thinking, indicating why 
the state of Illinois is interested in the 
education of all its children. Here and 
there, in the governors’ messages to the 
General Assembly, the school laws, the 
decisions of the courts, and the expres- 
sions of political and educational lead- 
ers, justification for the State’s interest 
in schools is found. 

Probably the Ordinance of 1787 
should not be omitted from the assem- 
bling of some authoritative statements 
relating to a theory on which the State 
assumes responsibility for schools, even 
though the state of Illinois did not 
come into being until 1818. It should be 
said that the school systems of all of 
the states carved out of the Northwest 
Territory have been greatly influenced 
by the Ordinance of 1787. The first 
sentence of Article III of the ordinance, 
which may be interpreted as a state- 
ment of policy is: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.’” The 
framers of the ordinance evidently be- 
lieved schools essential to good govern- 
ment and the well-being of the people. 

The first official pronouncement on 
education made after Illinois came into 


4311 Il. 425. 


*Laws of the United States, Resolutions of Con- 
gress under the Articles of Confederation, p. 360. 
Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1928. 
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statehood to be found was included in 
Governor Edward Coles’ message to 
the General Assembly in November, 
1822. Governor Coles made the follow- 
ing recommendation, in which he said 
that the political system could not be 
preserved without cultivation of mass 
intelligence and virtue: 


Whilst we bestow these just praises on the 
political system under which we live, it is 
one of our first duties to keep in mind that 
its preservation can be no otherwise secured 
than by cultivating in the mass of society 
that intelligence and virtue on which such a 
system rests. There is no recommendation, 
therefore, more due from my station than 
that of a competent provision for the educa- 
tion of the rising and succeeding generations 
in the several branches of useful knowledge 
and for maintaining the public morals in 
their purity, and I trust that the subject will 
be thought by the legislatute to merit all the 
attention which I ask for it.* 


Governor Coles on November 6, 
1824, in his message to the General 
Assembly, made another recommenda- 
tion emphasizing the importance of in- 
telligence and virtue in a free govern- 
ment, which was as follows: 


There is no subject claiming the attention 
of the legislature of more vital importance to 
the welfare of the state and its future gen- 
erations and respectability than the provi- 
sions which should be made for the education 
of the rising and succeeding generations. In- 
telligence and virtue are the main pillars in 
the temple of liberty. A government founded 
on the sovereignty of the people and resting 
on and controlled by them cannot be respect- 
able or even long endured unless they are en- 
lightened. To preserve and hand down to the 
continuous line of generations that liberty 
which was obtained by the valor and virtue 
of our forefathers, we must make provisions 
for the moral and intellectual improvement 
of those who are to follow us and who are 
to inherit and have the disposal of the 
inestimable boon of self-government.‘ 


The General Assembly of Illinois, as 
early as 1825, passed a general school 
law which contained a very significant 
statement as a preamble. This state- 





SJournal of the Senate, Third General Assembl 
(State of Illinois), pp. 20-21. Vandalia: Blackwell 
& Berry, Printers, 1822. 


‘Journal of the Senate, Fourth General Assembly 
(State of Illinois), p. 16. Vandalia: William W. 
ters, Public Printer, 1824. 
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Joliet 


ment was written by a disciple of 
Thomas Jefferson. It was as follows: 


To enjoy our rights and liberties, we must 
understand them; their security and protec- 
tion ought to be the first object of a free 
people; and it is a well-established fact that 
no nation has ever continued long in the 
enjoyment of civil and political freedom, 
which was not both virtuous and enlight- 
ened; and believing that the advancement 
of literature always has been, and ever will be 
the means of developing more fully the rights 
of men, and that the mind of every citizen 
in a republic is the common property of 
society, and constitutes the basis of its 
strength and happiness, it is therefore, con- 
sidered the peculiar duty of a free govern- 
ment like ours to encourage and extend the 
improvement and cultivation of the intellec- 
tual energies of the whole.* 


Again it is stated that enlightenment 
and virtue are essential to the mainte- 
nance of political freedom. Attention is 
called to the statement that the mind 
of every citizen in a republic is the com- 
mon property of society. 

Governor Joseph Duncan, believing 
schools essential to free government, 
laid before the General Assembly in 
session at Vandalia, December 5, 1838, 
a message which included the following 
passage: 

Every possible encouragement should be 
given to institutions of learning, whether 
common school or college; they are the 
cornerstones of our free government. Educa- 
tion is the foundation of every enjoyment of 
a man in this world; . . . and I am happy 
to say that our own state already exhibits 
some of the improvements in schoals and 
modes of instruction, which so peculiarly 
distinguish the present age.® 

Abraham Lincoln, according to the 
best authorities on his life and public 
service, gave from time to time most 
unusual evidence of keen social in- 
sights. He wrote and spoke of the in- 
dividual and the social necessity of 
education. In his address to the people 
of Sangamon County on March 9, 
1838, he declared: 


Upon the subject of education, not pre- 


SLaws of Illinois, 1824, p. 121. 


*Journal of the Senate, 11th General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, p. 13. Vandalia: William 
Walters, Public Printer, 1838. 
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suming to dictate any plan or system respect- 
ing it, I can only say that I view it as the 
most important subject which we as a people 
can be engaged in. That every man may 
receive, at least, a moderate education, and 
thereby be enabled to read the history of 
his own and other countries, by which we 
may duly appreciate the value of our free 
institutions appears to be an object of vital 
importance, even on this account alone, to 
say nothing of the advantages and satisfac- 
tions to be derived from all being able to 
read the scriptures and other works, both 
of a religious and moral nature, for them- 
selves.” 

In the case of Lee v. Board of Edu- 
cation, the Supreme Court of Illinois 
defined the purpose of the mainte- 
nance of the common schools to be the 
promotion of the general intelligence of 
the people, which it was believed, if 
achieved, would increase the useful- 
ness and efficiency of individual citi- 
zens. Moreover, it was stated by the 
court that government depended upon 
an intelligent citizenry. The court said: 

The primary purpose of the maintenance 
of the common school system is the promo- 
tion of the general intelligence of the people 
constituting a body politic, and thereby to 
increase the usefulness and efficiency of the 
citizens, on which the Government of society 
depends.* 

Ninian Wirt Edwards, the first Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and 
the educational leader who largely 
formulated the general school law of 
1855, in his biennial report to the 
Governor for 1855-1856, summarized 
his interpretation of the relation of the 
state to education as follows: 

In my last report to the legislature, and in 
my public ‘addresses to the people, it was 
my chief aim to show that it was the right 
of every child in the state, whether rich or 
poor, to have an education which would 
qualify him to discharge most usefully the 
duties of an American citizen; and that it 
was the duty of the state to furnish such an 
education at the common expense of its 
citizens, as would most fully develop the 
physical, intellectual and moral faculties of 
his nature.’ 

Newton Bateman, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
twelve years, in transmitting the third 
biennial report of the Department of 
Public Instruction to the Governor in 
1861, said: 

The principles on which our system of 
Public Instruction is based are: The just 
moral claim of every child in the Common- 
wealth to an education commensurate with 
the importance and dignity of his obligations 
and duties as an upright and loyal citizen; 
the corresponding obligation of the State to 
make adequate provision for such an educa- 





TJ. G. de Rouhac Hamilton, Selections from the 
aay of Abraham Lincoln, p. 44. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1922. 

9234 Ill., App. 141. 

*Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1855-1856 (State of Illinois), p. 3. 
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tion for all; the inseparable relation of uni- 
versal intelligence and probity to the strength 
and perpetuity of a republican government.” 

Superintendent Bateman, the 
staunchest supporter of free schools 
during their formative period, advo- 
cated again and again that schools for 
all children should be provided at pub- 
lic expense in a democratic society. He 
was regarded by some of his contem- 





* 


..- NONE of the dogmas of mod- 
ern society are immutable. Gi- 
gantic factories, office buildings 
rising to the sky, inhuman cities, 
industrial morals, faith in mass 
production, are not indispensable 
to civilization. Other modes of 
existence and of thought are 
possible. Culture without com- 
fort, beauty without luxury, ma- 
chines without enslaving fac- 
tories, science without the wor- 
ship of matter, would restore to 
man his intelligence, his moral 
sense, his virility, and lead him 
to the summit of his develop- 
meni.— Alexis Carrel.* 


~ *Man the Unknown. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1935. Page 296. Reprinted with 
permission of the publisher. 








poraries as the Horace Mann of the 
West. In the fourth biennial report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to the Governor, 1861-1862, Bate- 
man devoted sixty-four pages to a 
vigorous discussion of the relationship 
of the state to the school. One excerpt 
is as follows: 

What is the great end of a system of pub- 
lic schools supported by the State? Can the 
answer to this fundamental inquiry be more 
comprehensively epitomized than in the prop- 
osition: The chief end is to make citizens. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois in 
the case of Scown v. Czarnecki defined 
the relation of the state to the schools 
in that the state does not support 
schools from philanthropic or chari- 
table motives, but from the motives of 
protection, safety, and welfare of the 
citizen in the interest of good govern- 
ment. The court affirmed that the con- 
duct and maintenance of schools is a 
function of government in the same 
sense that the construction and main- 
tenance of roads is a function of gov- 
ernment. The court said: 


The public school system of the State was 
not established and has not been maintained 
as a charity or from philanthropic motives. 
The first legislative expression in regard to 
schools in Illinois was in the ordinance of 


_ WIbid., 1859-1860, p. S. 
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1787, which declares that: “Religion, moral- 
ity and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged.” 

This declaration grew, not out of philan- 
thropic motives, but out of a consideration 
of the essentials of good government. The 
conduct and maintenance of schools by 
school directors, school trustees, and boards 
of education is no less an “exercise of the 
functions vested in those charged with the 
conduct of government,” is no less a part of 
“the science and art of government,” and 
deals no less with “the organization, the 
regulation and administration of a state” in 
its internal affairs, than the construction and 
maintenance of roads by the commissioners 
of highways; the conduct and maintenance 
of the charitable institutions of the state by 
the board of administration; the inspection 
of factories; the enforcement of laws for the 
protection of workmen and in regard to the 
employment of women and children, by the 
factory inspectors; the performance by the 
industrial board of the duties imposed upon 
it by law, and the performance of many 
other duties by public officials, which, how- 
ever beneficial to individuals, are not under- 
taken from philanthropic or charitable mo- 
tives, but for the protection, safety, and 
welfare of the citizens of the state in the 
interest of good government.” 


It is to be observed that all the fore- 
going statements except the excerpts 
from the two decisions of the Supreme 
Court were made before the adoption 
of the constitutional mandate that the 
General Assembly should provide a 
system of free schools whereby all the 
children of the State might receive a 
good common school education. Law, 
both constitutional and statutory, is the 
crystallization of public opinion in a 
democracy. There must have been a 
theory of public education that moti- 
vated the adoption of the aforesaid con- 
stitutional mandate. 

Concluding, if one may be permit- 
ted to generalize on the foregoing state- 
ments, the state of Illinois assumes the 
responsibility for schools because it is 
believed that the very existence of 
democratically organized society de- 
pends on intelligent and _socially- 
minded individuals. The two con- 
cepts, “individual efficiency” and “so- 
cial efficiency,” which may be said to 
constitute a social theory of education, 
characterize the foregoing statements 
defining the relation of the state to the 
school. It should be said, to generalize 
further, that the ultimate end of edu- 
cation, in legal theory, is the welfare 
of the citizens of the state in the inter- 
est of good government or of the state 
itself. The state is vitally interested 
in its own preservation and, therefore, 
as a governmental function, promotes 
schools as one of the means to this end. 


11264 Ill. 305. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Its Nature and Needs 





By THOMAS J. LANCASTER 


= is as difficult to define 
as to measure. Broadly conceived it is 
the total modification of the individu- 
al’s behavior brought about by environ- 
ment independent of maturation. So 
defined it begins at birth and continues 
to the end of life’s journey. Recently 
civilization has sought to perpetuate 
itself by maintaining a formal institu- 
tion wherein the young of each genera- 
tion are stimulated to acquire the 
stamp of the prevailing social order. 

The growth of this institution is the 
miracle of the twentieth century. With 
increase in numbers have come in- 
creased length of the educational span 
and increased complexity of school or- 
ganization and variety of curricular 
content. Legal mandate rather than 
convincing logic or available resources 
has set the bounds of service rendered 
to humanity by the school. 

Meantime science has remade the 
world. Problems of production have 
been solved but the very forces that 
have combined to solve them have pro- 
duced difficulties of distribution that 
actually threaten to destroy the exist- 
ing order of things. 

Bewilderment and _ irritability are 
widespread. The masses seek leader- 
ship without surrender of their basic 
liberties and self-respect. This pres- 
sure of social forces has brought adult 
education into a position of greater 
importance than it has formerly occu- 
pied, and seems to emphasize the still 
greater values this enterprise holds in 
the future for American society. 

Adult education is not new in Amer- 
ica. Such agencies as the chautauqua, 
the woman’s club, correspondence 
schools, college extension courses and 
service clubs have a history deserving 
of honorable mention. Fifty years ago 
several of our state colleges of agricul- 
ture were doing extension work on the 
farm and in the home. They constitute 
the oldest, largest, and best financed 
agency in the field of rural adult edu- 
cation supported by tax funds. 

Adult education is as broad as hu- 
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man interests and as important as 
human needs. Any analysis of its 
functional aims must be made with 
the admission that the character of the 
movement is in the process of rapid 
change. 


Types of Adult Training 


Measured in terms of public sympa- 
thy and taxpayer liberality, occupa- 
tional training is perhaps the most gen- 
erally accepted type of adult training. 
Such work may take the form of re- 
training the victim of machine unem- 
ployment or it may consist of guidance 
in selecting an occupation or adjusting 
to one already undertaken. 

The minimum educational equip- 
ment needed to serve the welfare of the 
individual increases constantly. Im- 
provements in the elements of child 
care and homemaking, scientific rules 
of safety, and the complexities of mod- 
ern legislation and court decisions are 
cases in point. There seems to be no 
place where one may safely stop learn- 
ing the meaning of such words as liber- 
ty, security, and democracy. 

A third distinct phase of adult edu- 
cation may be called education for im- 
proved social relations. Training for 
parenthood and the education of par- 
ents in their attitudes toward their 
children are illustrations. In the same 
field lie the intricacies of personality 
analysis and growth, important in the 
prevention and correction of personal 
maladjustment to social situations. 

Education for leisure is a fourth type 
of adult guidance. It is not always 
approved by those who pay for it. We 
are too near to our pioneer past to ac- 
cept without argument the principle 
that adults should be happy in their 
off-the-job hours. Just here we touch 
upon something unique in the world’s 
history, a generation of the working 
masses unable to find more than thirty 
hours of employment weekly. The trag- 
ic potentialities present in the situa- 
tion become visible when we reflect 
that these masses, for the most part, 
know nothing about cheap recreative 
uses of long periods of time. Hereto- 
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fore the “kick out of life” was obtained 
almost entirely through physical and 
moral debauchery and degeneracy. 

With some misgivings about over- 
lapping and logical analysis, civic adult 
education may be considered a fifth 
type. Government of, by, and for the 
people has become a most astounding 
thing both in its processes and its re- 
sults. Self-preservation, or at least 
the defense of rights in private proper- 
ty, requires that we bestir ourselves in 
an effort to comprehend the compre- 
hensible in affairs of state and the utter- 
ances of statesmen. 


Weaknesses in Present Program 


While certain phases of adult edu- 
cation are of respectable age and ma- 
turity yet the magnitude of the present 
movement is due to the availability of 
considerable sums of federal money 
contributed as emergency funds to 
combat the recent or current economic 
depression. As a consequence expan- 
sion, rather than growth is the more 
accurately descriptive term to apply to 
it. Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that certain weaknesses have 
appeared and persisted to the present 
time. Outside our great cities formal 
adult education before 1930 consisted 

. largely of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics sponsored by the local high- 
school teachers of these subjects. Local 
or county school funds paid the bills. 
The work was strictly vocational guid- 
ance and the village dwellers were not 
interested or active in it. When federal 
money found its way into adult edu- 
cation the program expanded to include 
a considerable number of cultural 
courses and elementary-school subjects. 
Social science offerings proved very 
popular. So we find two distinct groups, 
one drawing support from the farmers 
of the small villages and open country, 
the other catering to the village and 
small town inhabitants. This division 
has not promoted efficiency in adult 
education. Sharp criticism has been 
common. 

Probably the most widely prevalent 
criticism has been leveled at the in- 
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structors provided. These people were 
trained to teach children and their ex- 
perience consisted of teaching children. 
Relatively few of them have been able 
to adjust adequately to the require- 
ments of teaching adults. Small schools 
were not able to hire full-time teach- 
ers of adults. Persons in charge of 
federal projects found it impossible to 
obtain teachers with the training and 
experience necessary to produce the 
needed leadership. If adults are to 
continue their education in a formal 
set-up, this weakness must be corrected 
either by extension courses, as in Del- 
aware, or by courses offered in our 
teacher’s colleges. A closely related 
weakness is the rapid teacher turnover. 

In a number of instances the work 
has been handicapped by red tape. Ap- 
pointments, securing of promised funds, 
and other essentials of efficiency have 
consumed much time and effort with 
resulting discouragement and the loss 
of time and interest. In some cases 
the relief feature rather than the edu- 
cational feature was emphasized. Mo- 
rale suffered and good leadership was 
lost. The courses offered were not 
always chosen on the basis of needs, 
interests and capacities of those to be 
served by the work. In such cases 
groups were small, attendance irregular, 
and progress slow. Sometimes the gen- 
eral undertaking was designated as 
“made work.” Over large areas efforts 
were made to merge social classes that 
simply would not merge. Consequences 
are not difficult to visualize. 


Need of Unifying Agency 


It is quite clear that the whole pro- 
gram still sadly lacks unification and 
co-ordinated control. As economic con- 
ditions approach normalcy and idle 
men and women secure employment, 
adult education is doomed to decline 
to insignificant proportions unless re- 
quired unifying agencies appear. So 
far no single agency participating in 
adult education is looking at either the 
total field or the total community to be 
served. This despite the fact that the 
funds needed to make the broad view 
possible are available. Perhaps the 
appointment of a state council of adult 
education where no such group exists 
would do much to unify effort and 
stimulate healthy development. 

Weaknesses thus far discussed are 
peculiar to the group character of the 
work attempted. Other weaknesses 
no less serious exist in the personnel 
elements of the situation. The adult 
student often expects too much of him- 
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‘purposes in any civilized fashion. 


self. Never a “good student” in the 
orthodox meaning of that phrase, he 
probably quit school early after a rath- 
er bored and slow progress to the quit- 
ting point. Now he finds much re- 
learning of basic skills and processes 
necessary. Unless the teacher is skilled 
and sympathetic this relearning is both 





* 


THE CRITICAL phase of human 
experience, then, is the passage 
from childhood to maturity; the 
critical question is whether child- 
ish habits and expectations are to 
persist or to be transformed. We 
grow older. But it is by no means 
certain that we shall grow up. The 
human character is a complicated 
thing, and its elements do not 
necessarily march in step. It is 
possible to be a sage in some things 
and a child in others, to be at once 
precocious and retarded, to be 
shrewd and foolish, serene and 
irritable. For some parts of our 
personalities may well be more ma- 
ture than others; not infrequently 
we participate in the enterprises of 
an adult with the mood and man- 
ners of a child. 

The successful passage into ma- 
turity depends, therefore, on a 
breaking up and reconstruction of 
those habits which were appro- 
priate only to our earliest experi- 
ence. 

In a certain larger sense this is 
the essence of education. For un- 
less a man has acquired the char- 
acter of an adult, he is a lost soul 
no matter how good his technical 
equipment. The world unhappily 
contains many such lost souls. They 
are often in high places, men 
trained to manipulate the ma- 
chinery of civilization, but utterly 
incapable of handling their own 


For their purposes are merely the 
relics of an infancy when their 
wishes were law, and they knew 
neither necessity nor change.— 
Walter Lippmann.* 

*A Preface to Morals. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. Pages 183 and 


184. Reprinted with permission of the pub- 
lisher. 








irritating and discouraging. Success- 
ful grouping of adult students seems 
impossible and well organized materials 
for individualized instruction are not 
available. Lacking skill as a tutor, re- 
sponsible for a large group, using books 
and other material and equipment un- 
suited to the needs of the students, and 
unable to group participants success- 
fully, it is small wonder that teacher 
turnover has been alarmingly high. 
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Another weakness, widely prevalent, 
is often entirely overlooked. Many of 
those enrolled in adult education 
classes need most of all a changed set 
of attitudes, ideals, tastes and prefer- 
ences. The institutions, gréups, and 
individuals that they have “tied to” 
no longer satisfy them and sullen malice 
or bewildered surrender pervade their 
being. We have here a serious diffi- 
culty indeed, in that emotional controls 
of conduct are difficult to teach. Even 
where teaching is expertly done prog- 
ress is slow and time consuming. Re- 
storing faith in discredited political 
party or bank is a delicate undertaking. 


The Teacher of Adults 


The weaknesses just recounted sug- 
gest certain reasonably definite respon- 
sibilities to be assumed and attributes 
to be sought in the teacher of adults. 
Like any other teacher he must be able 
to smooth out rough spots for each in- 
dividual as his progress may require. 
Such a teacher must be ready and apt 
in his examples and illustrations, draw- 
ing them if possible from the experi- 
ences of the learner. He must see the 
subject whole in order that he may 
systematize it step by step for those 
who are to comprehend it. He must 
recognize the fact that adults usually 
learn more slowly than children and 
that they are far more apt to be dis- 
couraged. The successful teacher of 
adults must be practical, courteous, and 
informal; well informed in his field, 
and imbued with a desire to serve the 
needs and revive the hopes of his stu- 
dents. He must be ready to change his 
tactics cheerfully when progress lags 
unduly. 

The serious need of extending the 
school life of the individual beyond the 
days of childhood is unquestioned. The 
rough outlines of the field of adult 
education have been sketched and its 
functions are being clarified. Difficul- 
ties and weaknesses are numerous and 
of considerable seriousness. Fortun- 
ately this is the result of sudden col- 
losal expansion, not something inherent 
in the nature of the undertaking. Ma- 
terials and equipment are appearing 
and improving measurably. Methods, 
though still tentative, are not entirely 
guesswork. Surveyed as a whole, adult 
education invites leadership and offers 
great promise in returns for work scien- 
tifically and artistically performed. 
Those who seek a field of service in the 
promotion of human welfare and have 
abilities to draw upon will find an edu- 
cational frontier before them. 
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Commencement can 


By FRANK 


I. June each year the school admin- 
istrator is confronted with the problem 
of a commencement program. He must 
decide whether to provide an outside 
speaker or have the members of the 
class give the program. The common 
practice is to secure a speaker and fill 
in the program with music from the 
school, and too often the speaker is 
engaged on the basis of his ability to 
entertain the audience. 

The usual correspondence that goes 
to the engaged commencement speaker 
advises him to select his own subject 
and cautions him of his time limit on 
the program. The administrator does 
not as a rule advise the speaker of any 
local, state or national problems of edu- 
cation to be presented to his commence- 
ment audience. 

The audience assembles because the 
pupils are going to receive their certifi- 
cates of graduation and not necessarily 
to hear the commencement speaker. 
The speaker has an unusual opportun- 
ity to reach an audience assembled for 
another purpose, who take the address 
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make a contribution to public relations 
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A. JENSEN 


for granted as a necessary part of the 
commencement program. Why not then 
take advantage of this situation by in- 
viting your commencement speaker to 
address your audience on the topic you 
select, which should have a definite 
bearing on some present educational 
problem? How many commencement 
speakers in Illinois in 1937 emphasized 
the fact that “education is a state func- 
tion”? How many advised their audi- 
ences that we do not have in Illinois a 
state school system, but in its stead 
we have about 12,000 school systems? 
How many advised their audiences that 
the children in Illinois do not have 
equal educational opportunity? How 
many offered solutions to any of these 
problems? 

Every commencement program offers 
an unusual opportunity for the school 
administrator to put over a public re- 
lations program of local, state and 
national scope and character. The oc- 
casion brings together a true cross sec- 
tion of interested parents and patrons 
of the district in which the school is 


¢ La Salle-Peru 


located. Pupil participation in the pro- 
gram outside of the musical numbers 
is welcomed by the audience when that 
participation deals with really signifi- 
cant problems at hand today rather 
than with delivering committed ora- 
tions dealing with the “Future of 
China,” “Might Makes Right,” 
“Knowledge Is Power,” etc. Pupil par- 
ticipation on current issues of the day 
often impresses the audience as effec- 
tively as the same issues presented by 
an invited commencement speaker. 

If it were possible to get all the 
commencement speakers in the State 
to come together in a school of instruc- 
tion for the presentation of the pressing 
local, state, or national educational 
problems, one would have an effective 
public relations agency. If Illinois has 
a pressing educational problem, the 
Public Relations Department of the 
Illinois Education Association might 
send an outline of the problem to all 
the school administrators and suggest 
that this problem be presented at all the 
commencement programs, either by 
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student programs or commencement 
speakers. 

The State’s commencement audience 
can be made an effective public rela- 
tions agency for the State on the educa- 
tional problem selected. The ignorance 
of the rank and file of citizens in Illinois 
in regard to the schools, their adminis- 
tration, their financing, their super- 
vision and their results is appalling. 
This ignorance is not of the public’s 
own choosing; they have not been ad- 
vised. Everyone knows of the merits of 
“Minute-Rub,” “Jello,” “Alka-Seltzer” 
and the like because of an effective 
public relations program over the radio 
and through advertising. 

Typical public relations commence- 
ment programs were presented at the 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
and the LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College last June. The college presented 
a panel discussion on “Democracy and 
Education.” 

The members of the panel were in- 
troduced by the president of the class, 
and the discussion group seated around 
a table presented different phases of the 
topic following an introduction of the 
topic by the chairman of the panel. Dis- 
cussion by all members followed the 
four-minute constructive argument for 
a phase of the topic. Speakers used 
notes, but their training in the panel 
made it possible for them to speak 
fluently and interestingly. The respon- 
sibility of the State for the education 
of its children was the theme developed 
in this panel discussion. 

The high school presented a panel 
discussion on “Then and Now in 
Secondary Education.” The panel in- 
terpreted the present objectives and 
organization of secondary education in 
comparison with the school attended 
by the parents and patrons. The need 
for the present facilities found in our 
modern high-school buildings, and cur- 
rent programs of studies and activities 
were considered by this panel. 

The preparation for these programs 
was a public relations experience for 
the teachers assigned to the task of 
supervising the program. Teachers had 
to get away from traditional subject 
matter in the classroom and interpret 
democracy and education as they affect 
society to-day, especially in the local 
community. 

There was a wholesome interest ex- 
pressed by our commencement audi- 
ences in these two exercises. They 
served as a public relations program for 
our high school and junior college in 
our school district. 
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A Teachers College Senior 
Looks at His Prospects 


® THE table which follows was pre- 
pared by Glen Fulkerson, member 
of the Senior class of the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, and 
editor of the Egyptian, college news- 
paper. Established members of the pro- 
fession who have been more than a 
little concerned with the difficulties 
that have faced beginners in the more 
recent past, will be encouraged by the 
young man’s realistic methods of pre- 
dicting the opportunities which he and 
his classmates may reasonably expect. 
His figures are based on the placement 
records of his college and the 1935- 
1936 Statistical Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES 1935- 


1938 
a! i ee ae 
os - @ 
wb of =f 285 235 
ef oS S33 sf3 sds 
In teaching 
positions ....72.0 64.0 79.2 71.7 75.0 
In other gain- 
ful callings... 44 133 5.7 78 8.0 
2 15.7 10.1 10.0 11.9 10.0 
Married (wom- 
ren 39 60 3.1 43 5.0 
Unreported .... 40 66 20 42 2.0 
Total number 
of degrees 
__granted ....157 150 188 195 195 


~ aThe percentages in the first three columns were 
calculated from the yearly reports of the S. I 
N. U. appointments committee, with the assistance 
of Mr. G. D. Wham, dean of the faculty. In the 
fourth column the percent for 1938 is arrived at by 
averaging the figures for the three years preceding. 
In the fifth column those averages are adjusted to 
factors brought out in interviews described in the 
following paragraphs. 


Realizing that many possible vari- 
ables were not taken account of in the 
averages of percents presented in Col- 
umn 4 of the table, Mr. Fulkerson 
sought the opinion of persons in a posi- 
tion to judge probable trends as a 
basis for correcting his estimates. He 
comments: 


In discussing the problem with two vet- 
eran members of the S. I. N. U. placements 
committee, a director of the college training 
schools, and a number of public school men 
in southern Illinois, the writer found their 
consensus to be that more teaching positions 
will be available this year than during the 
three preceding years. This seems to in- 
dicate that our first figure is a little low and 
should be increased. 

But since an increase in the placements of 
beginning teachers usually accompanies gen- 
eral economic prosperity, an increase of that 
number would indicate an increase in the 
other divisions proportionally. That is, if 
better economic conditions obtain, a larger 
number of students will enter graduate 
schools, other fields will also offer more at- 
tractive possibilities, and probably more 
senior women will be married. Another pos- 
sibility is that under improved economic con- 
ditions more teachers now employed may 
leave their positions in order to continue 
schooling. 
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The figures in Column 5 of the table 
represent an adjustment of averages 
after taking account of the factors 
mentioned above. Continuing in his 
quest of probabilities facing the pro- 
fessional novice, the investigator con- 
sidered salaries, location, teaching load, 
class size, and length of term. His find- 
ings may be summarized: 


The average graduate from S. I. S. N. U. 
will remain in southern Illinois; will receive 
a beginning salary of from $90 to $95 per 
month; will teach three different subjects in 
from five to six classes daily for a nine- 
months term; will work as one of a faculty 
of five members, and will instruct an average 
of 28.1 pupils. 


This then completes the forecast of 
what the 1938 graduate of S.I.S.N.U. 
has to look forward to. With some 
modifications the prediction no doubt 
applies to all teachers college gradu- 
ates of the State. Now, what has the 
graduate to offer in the way of prepa- 
ration? 

Upon graduation the average senior stu- 
dent will have a point average of 3.27’. 
During the four years he will have expended 
$2140 above what he would ordinarily have 
expended if he had not been in school. He 
will be academically equipped with a bachel- 
or’s degree in education, a major in at least 
one, possibly two, different fields. His extra- 


curricular activities will comprise member- 
ship in three organizations. 


Mr. Fulkerson concluded his inves- 
tigations by interviewing a number of 
Seniors. His findings indicate that 
youthful optimism is not dead. To a 
man the 1938 graduating class are ex- 
pecting an opportunity above the 
average.—E.P.B. 


1This is the average computed by the campus 
NYA employment office. 


Education Conference 


@ “THE American School in Transi- 

tion” is the theme of the Second 
Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, which is sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the N.E.A. and the School 
of Education of New York University. 
The conference is to be held in New 
York City July 1 to 15. 

Mornings will be devoted to assem- 
blies addressed by prominent American 
social analysts and educators, followed 
by sectional conferences on The Pupil, 
The Teacher, The Curriculum, and 
Evaluation. 

Afternoons and evenings during the 
conference will be devoted to stimu- 
lating cultural activities: excursions, 
symphonies, theatre and opera and so- 
cial gatherings. 

Those attending the conference may 
register with the university for two 
credit points. 
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Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


N OT long ago a young man who had 
been one of my students came to consult 
me on a question which was troubling 
him. After graduation he had secured 
a position as teacher in a rural school 
and at the time he visited me he had 
been in the position for a little more 
than one semester. He said to me: 


I have tried very hard in my position to 
be something more than just the teacher 
of the school for five hours a day. I have 
met the parents and know many of them 
well, and I have had a great deal of real 
fun with the children outside of school 
hours. We have enjoyed together picnics, 
nature walks, frankfurter roasts and the 
like. 

But the thing I have enjoyed most, I 
think, has been the hunting with the older 
boys and their fathers. Now you know how 
intimate men and boys become on these 
hunting trips, and long ago the fathers quit 
calling me “Mr. Jones” and began calling 
me “George.” And quite naturally the boys 
began to do the same. 

In the classroom, the boys called me 
“Mr. Jones.” But one day the school super- 
intendent was visiting, and one of the boys 
who had been hunting with me forgot and 
called me “George.” I could see the super- 
intendent stiffen and look shocked, and it 
made me wonder whether I was wrong in 
allowing the boys to call me by my first 
name at all. 

“Did you take any steps in the mat- 
ter?” I asked. He said: 

Yes, after the superintendent had gone, I 
told the boys that I did not mind their us- 
ing my first name outside of the school, 
but that they must be very careful not to 
use it in school. The boy who had made the 
slip was much chagrined, and they all pro- 
mised to be very careful in the future. But 
I may be going to a new school next fall; 
shall I entirely forbid the use of my first 
name to the boys there? 


A Common Problem 


This incident may seem to concern 
a rather trivial point, and yet its im- 
plications are not trivial. By the very 
nature of the situation a rural teach- 
er of the right sort tends to be thrown 
into a much more intimate relation- 
ship with the children than does the 
grade-school teacher in a town or city. 
In a rural community everyone knows 
everyone else, and the right sort of 
teacher comes to know well both par- 
ents and children in a personal as well 
as in a professional capacity. As a re- 
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sult it often becomes a problem for 
the teacher to decide whether to keep 
these two relationships separate, and 
if so how separate to keep them. 

It seems obvious that there is a cer- 
tain dignity pertaining to the office 
of teacher which should always be 
maintained. While the modern teach- 
er is no longer thought of as a marti- 
net, a taskmaster, or a slave driver, and 
while he should be a friend as well as 
a leader of the children, yet there is 
an invisible but none the less vital 
line between undue familiarity and 
natural, cordial friendliness. Woe to 
the teacher who forgets this and steps 
over the line to the side of undue 
familiarity! 

Are there any guiding principles in 
this whole matter which the teacher 
can have in mind to solve the many 
problems which may arise? There are 
three which my experience indicates 
are helpful; they must, of course be 
stated in general terms, but the good 
taste and good sense of the teacher 
may be relied upon to determine their 
application to individual situations. 


A Good Beginning 


The first of these principles is that 
in a new situation, it pays to err on 
the side of too much dignity rather 
than too little. This new situation oc- 
curs every time a teacher takes a new 
position and, to a lesser degree, at 
the beginning of each new school year, 
for during the summer vacation chil- 
dren may tend to forget the meaning 
of proper conduct in the classroom. 

It is not, of course, my meaning 
that each new year should begin in 
an atmosphere of austerity and ten- 
sion. But I believe that we will all 
agree that it is far easier gradually 
to relax the strictness of a teacher’s 
control over the classroom, placing that 
control little by little in the hands of 
the children, than it is to regain con- 
trol after it has once been lost. 

My meaning then is this: No one 
should be teaching school at all unless 
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he has a natural dignity. This dignity, 
tempered with good sense and friendli- 
ness, should be more in evidence in 
each new teaching situation than it 
needs to be later, when children have 
become accustomed to the idea that it 
is always there, even though it is not 
always obvious. 

A corollary to the above principle is 
that the teacher should watch the situ- 
ation with the greatest care at all times, 
and the minute he sees any evidences 
which may be construed as undue fa- 
miliarity, he should instantly return to 
the dignity with which he began his 
work with the children. It simply does 
not pay ever to let the situation get out 
of hand, or ever to let the children over- 
step that invisible line without being 
instantly made aware of it. 


Enlisting Pupils’ Co-operation 

Second, the teacher should manifest 
a warm, hearty spirit of companionship 
with the children, so that their affec- 
tion for him will make them unwilling 
to overstep the bounds of the right 
teacher-pupil relationship. One way in 
which the teacher may cultivate this 
spirit is through entering into the 
games of the children providing he can 
play them reasonably well. No teacher 
should play any game with the children 
if he plays it so poorly that he is forced 
to demand certain concessions on their 
part just because he is the teacher, or 
that he is made an object of tidicule 
and contempt behind his back. 

Most children’s games are so easy 
to play well that this is not a very great 
danger. But I have known of a young 
man who tried to play baseball with 
his older boys, and who played so 
poorly, that he lost their respect com- 
pletely. It would have been far better 
if he had frankly admitted that he 
did not play well, and had refrained 
from attempting it. 


Appropriateness in Conduct 


The last principle to which I wish 
(Continued on page 265) 
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Strategy of the Enemy 


R. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
M N. E. A., recently issued a warning to the teachers 

of America. He said that reports from many states 
indicate that our enemies are employing the strategy “Di- 
vide and conquer.” They are secretly trying to undermine 
the public’s confidence in the schools and they are sowing 
seeds of suspicion among the teaching profession and 
creating dissension between administrators and classroom 
teachers, and between leaders and members in our pro- 
fessional organizations. Their strategy is one which has 
proved successful on many occasions. It is particularly 
effective during periods of economic strain, when nerves 
are tense and morale near the breaking point. 

Members of the teaching profession will do well, in the 
months that lie ahead, to avoid divisive movements and 
they should make every possible effort to strengthen and 
unify our professional organizations—local, state, and na- 
tional. 

The teachers of Illinois have recently been sorely afflicted 
by divisive influences. They may not realize this fact, but 
some of us in the IEA office are in a position to know it 
and to feel its effects. The division has not been so much 
between groups or grades of teachers as it has been a divi- 
sion of purposes, a confusion of plans of procedure, and a 
weakening of loyalty to leadership. We have no doubt 
that these weakening and retarding effects have been pro- 
duced by campaigns carefully planned by the opponents 
of our program for school improvement and teacher wel- 
fare. 

These facts are stated bluntly to our readers in order 
to jar them into a realization that all teachers and other 
friends of the schools must immunize themselves against 
the poisonous effects of persuasive but false propaganda, 
and must loyally support one definite program for school 
improvement. 


Cost Level Survey 


EVERAL months ago the Board of Directors of the 
IEA authorized the Director of Research to make a 

survey that would help to answer the question: “To 
what extent do cost levels influence the type of educational 
offering and the educational environment placed about 
elementary school children?” 

Mr. L. R. Grimm, Director of the Research Department, 
at once went to work on the project but found that in 
order to assure authentic results it would require much 
time, travel, careful surveys of several schools, and pains- 
taking recording and comparison of the data found. He 
chose an equal number of high cost, median cost, and low 
cost elementary schools in small cities, conducted the sur- 
vey in each, and now has his report compiled and in the 
hands of the printer. 

We have asked Mr. Grimm to contribute to the next 
number of the IttrNots TEACHER whatever comment he 
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cares to make on the report. But of course everybody 
who is interested in it should have the complete report, or 
should have it easily available in the school library. Sev- 
eral hundred copies will be distributed to superintendents 
and principals and to our officers, and others can be pur- 
chased at cost for more general distribution. 

This is one of the most important publications ever is- 
sued by the association since it shows quite definitely the 
differences in school environment and educational results 
in three types of schools graded according to their per 
capita costs. It should have a wide distribution, and we 
regret that we cannot afford to scatter 100,000 copies of it 
over the State. 


A Model Editorial 


FEW newspapers over the State are beginning to dis- 
h cuss the problems of school finance with real under- 

standing and clarity. For example, the Evanston News 
Index of Friday, February 25, published an editorial on 
“Educational Inequalities,” which we are glad to quote as 
a model editorial. 


Newton Edwards, professor of education in the University of 
Chicago, points out that inequalities of education are among the 
great perils to American democracy. The spots in this country, he 
says, where there are the most children have the lowest standards 
of education. So most children are getting the poor education. 

Among the places where the preponderance of children is most 
pronounced with low educational standards, are the dustbowl of the 
southwest, the benighted regions of poverty in the south, northern 
Michigan, and some other places. 

Mr. Edwards overlooked some of the most glaring inequalities in 
education right here in Illinois. The various school districts of the 
State have wide divergence in the amount of money which is avail- 
able for schools. Educators have pointed this out again and again, 
how some districts have ample funds for a high standard of educa- 
tion, while poor districts have only a fraction of the per capita sup- 
ply of funds for education which is available for the top districts. 

But the State dawdles along and allows the problem to get worse 
and worse without offering a solution. Governor Horner might 
address himself vigorously to this problem. And the candidates 
who are running in the nearby primary and the election later in the 
year might well be asked to take pledges on their educational stand. 
For school reform or against, is the issue. 

The danger of inequality in education? The uneducated, or the 
poorly educated, filter all through society. They gravitate from 
poor education sections or towns to the best educated centers. So 
the ignorant and the well educated mingle rapidly in the wide move- 
ments of people in modern life. The best educated communities get 
their quota sooner or later of the badly educated group. 

Since this admixture is inevitable, the only cure is to equalize 
educational opportunities, knowing that intermingling is bound to 
come sooner or later. But the politicians are not worrying about 
this problem. The good people, well visioned citizens, educational 
experts will have to shout louder and move faster than they have 
in the past to get equalized education right here in Illinois. 


All right, brother, some of us are going to continue shout- 
ing louder and louder this fundamental issue, even though 
politicians and tax dodgers drown out our shouts with vo- 
ciferous but insincere demands for “reorganization” and 
“state school board.” If all the editors in Illinois saw the 
issue as clearly as you do and had the same courage to 
define it, our work would be easier and the gross injustice 
now suffered by the children in the poor districts would be 
relieved. 
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Doing Something About It 


NDER the title “Doing Something About It,” Editor 
J. T. Meek of the Jilinois Journal of Commerce for 
March devotes his only editorial to a plea to the mem- 

bers of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce to play more 
effectively the political and legislative game. After stating 
that business men are recommending “a rather compre- 
hensive program to be undertaken by the powers-that-be,”’ 
he gives quite definite suggestions to the members of the 
C. of C. in regard to their activities in support of that pro- 
grame. Here are a few brief quotations from the editorial: 

If the business man wants to get anywhere he must “do some- 
thing about it.” What? First, and probably the most difficult, 
he must realize that he is a “boob” because he thinks too much to 
be valued in a political mass movement. He will not follow blindly 
and, by and large, politics will not concern itself over him. Thus, 
to get anywhere with politics, he will have to be inside politics. . . . 

If business wants to do anything about politics, it must get into 
politics. 

Since we cannot all get into politics the rest of us must militantly 
fight for our interests. How? It’s an old story but bears repeat- 
ing. By personally and constructively contacting the senators and 
representatives and all others in public office who are placed in their 
positions by voters. 

Here in Illinois we are about to enter the April primaries. Should 
not business carefully select its candidates? Should it not know 
which records are good and which are bad? Should it not take an 
active part, an individual part, in the election of those who it feels 
do try to act independently and intelligently? And should not in- 
dividual business men let those legislators know that they are being 
supported and that their performance is being watched? 

Should not our legislators feel that we have taken an interest in 
them before they have been elected as well as after they are in 
office? Who can blame the legislator who feels that he owes 
nothing to a person who doesn’t even realize the solon is alive until 
a favor has been requested ? 

Personal and active interest—and the follow-up all through the 
legislative year and in between. 

“Doing Something About It.” Not just being the butt of all 
political jokes and the forgotten men of politics. 

We are publishing this to reassure some of our timid 
members who seem to fear that our committees are making 
a mistake in giving candidates for membership in the Legis- 
lature an opportunity to express themselves on certain 
school issues before the primary election. 


But We Are Still Puzzled 


N an editorial in the December ILLtNoIs TEACHER, we 
| quoted a part of the report by another organization, 
which claimed credit for the defeat of several school 
finance bills. At the December meeting of the IEA a state 
senator declared that the reporter “was overstating the case 
and doing a little too much bragging to those who employ 
him.” So our members are still asking who really achieves 
results in legislation. 

Another Illinois statesman, speaking at that same De- 
cember meeting, answered this question in language as 
clear as a London fog. 

For example, in discussing the sales tax and giving 
credit for its enactment, he said: “It is a great satisfaction 
to me that I carried that burden alone—I passed no buck 
—I assumed full responsibility.” 

But in discussing the fate of the bill providing a State 
Board of Education, he said: “The House of Representa- 
tives tried to restore it to the original form in which Sen- 


ator Stuttle introduced it, but these same forces—who 
pretended to represent your interests, and who did not— 
prevented the revitalizing of the bill, and in its hopeless, 
hapless, helpless, haphazard inefficiency it died of its own 
anemic condition.” 

Then he read an editorial from the ILtrNors TEACHER 
that gave a part of the credit to the IEA for increasing 
the state school fund over a period of years, and then he 
commented as follows: “I have always believed that the 
people’s representatives, our senators and house members 
who enacted the statutes providing for increased state 
grants, might logically claim some measure of credit for 
such legislation.”’ 

We must confess that this expression of expert opinion 
leaves us still a little puzzled as to who really does things 
in Springfield. 


Comparative Statistics 


HE U. S. Commissioner of Education has issued a sum- 
Tow of statistics of state public school systems for the 

year 1935-’36. It is interesting to note where Illinois 
stands in this summary. 

We find that North Dakota ranks first in average length 
of term with 187.9 days; Illinois ranks 11 with 178.9 
days; and South Carolina ranks 48 with 153.22 days. 

In average value of school property per pupil enrolled, 
Delaware ranks 1 with $443; Illinois ranks 8 with $357; 
and Georgia ranks 48 with $75. 

In average salaries of teachers, including supervisors 
and principals, New York ranks 1 with $2414; Illinois, 14 
with $1369; and Arkansas, 48 with $504. 

In current expense per pupil in average daily attendance, 
New York ranks 1 with $134.13; Illinois, 13 with $86.06; 
and Arkansas, 48 with $24.55. 

We believe our children should have an equal chance 
with those of New York; but let us be thankful we are 
not in the Arkansas class. 


State Aid for Schools in New York 


BULLETIN issued in January by Mr. Arvie Eldred, 
A executive secretary of the New York State Teachers 

Association, contains some interesting statements, par- 
ticularly to New York teachers. It said that Governor 
Lehman included in the executive budget submitted to the 
Legislature the full amount of state aid estimated by the 
state education department, and then gives the amount in 
the Governor’s budget for the next school year, as follows: 
For the common schools...... $123,375,000, an increase of ,$567,196 
For the physically handicapped 300,000 an increase of 50,000 





I Ae erates late ahs iat acide $123,675,000 an increase of $617,196 


In addition to this the budget contains $6,334,933.24 
for colleges, normal schools, and special schools. This 
makes a total of a little over $130,000,000.00 of state 
support for education for one year in New York. 

Possibly if everybody in Illinois knew about this, we 
might hope for at least one-fourth or one-fifth as much 
from the rich and proud state of Illino’s. 
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* The Education of 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN ILLINOIS 


By LOLA M. ARMSTRONG 


Executive Secretary, 
Illinois Association for the 


Crippled, Inc. 


i. was one of the first states 
to recognize that crippled children must 
have special facilities for obtaining an 
education. In 1923 a law was passed 
authorizing school districts to estab- 
lish special classes for crippled chil- 
dren. This law as amended in 1925, 
provides for reimbursement to school 
districts for the excess cost of educat- 
ing a crippled child above that of edu- 
cating a physically normal child. 

In spite of the provisions of the law 
only a portion of the crippled children 
of the State are receiving adequate 
education. 

Chicago maintains four elementary 
schools for crippled children and two 
branch high schools, with a total en- 
roliment of 2,099. In the remainder of 
the State, however, the total number 
of crippled children for which reim- 
bursement is paid by the State is only 
567. These children represent 69 of 
the 102 counties and 168 different 
school districts. 

In only a few cities outside of Chi- 
cago where crippled children schools 
or rooms are maintained, is any special 
attention given to the physical care of 
the child. Too often crippled children 
are segregated in a special room with- 
out consideration of the suitability of 
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this arrangement or of its benefit to 
the child. Obviously the smaller school 
districts cannot set up special facilities 
or hire specially trained teachers for 
one or two crippled children. It is 
neither sound nor advisable. 


Illinois Association for the Crippled 


The Illinois Association for the 
Crippled was organized two years ago 
to promote services for crippled chil- 
dren and handicapped adults and to 
stimulate interest in their behalf. It is 
affiliated with the International Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children. The Asso- 
ciation has adopted a six-point pro- 
gram, namely: Prevention, Finding, 
Hospitalization and Treatment, Edu- 
cation, Vocational Guidance, and 
Training and Employment. 

Education is fundamental in this 
program. No matter how extensive his 
physical care and restoration may be, 
if the child does not receive a good 
education, he cannot take his rightful 
place in society. Since we have decreed 
that a physically normal child has an 
inherent right to a good education, 
surely the crippled child has an equal 
right and a greater need. He must 
compensate for his physical condition 
with a trained mind. 


Federal Legislation 


There is now before the U. S. Sen- 
ate, a bill $1634, sponsored by the 
International Society for Crippled Chi- 
dren and introduced by Senator Claude 
Pepper of Alabama, which would pro- 
vide Federal aid to states for the edu- 
cation of all types of handicapped 
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Left: First-Grade Library Project, 
Gompers School, Chicago 


children. Illinois would profit by the 
enactment of this bill to the extent of 
$539,400.00 federal money, without 
additional state appropriation. 


State Legislation 


Our state law needs to be changed 
in many respects. It should be revised 
to cover all types of physically handi- 
capped children needing special facili- 
ties in obtaining an adequate educa- 
tion. The wording of the present law 
limits its benefits to the visibly handi- 
capped and excludes children with 
heart disease or other organic condi- 
tions which render them physically 
unfit to carry out the routine of the 
regular public school. 

On February 18, representatives of 
federal, state and private agencies 
caring for crippled children and physi- 
cally handicapped adults met in Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the Illinois 
Association for the Crippled to discuss 
the type and kind of legislation needed 
to give the cripples of Illinois an op- 
portunity to develop to their fullest 
capacity. 

The matter of education was given 
first consideration. Those attending 
unanimously agreed that fundamental 
principles to govern the education for 
crippled children should include: 


1. An adequate definition of a crip- 
pled child. 


2. Recognition in the law of the 
fact that all crippled children do not 
need the same educational facilities 
but that there are three classes of 
physically handicapped children: 

a. Children who can attend the reg- 
ular public schools if transportation is 
provided. 


b. Children who need special physio- 
therapy treatment and medical super- 
vision. For these children, crippled 
children schools with adequate facili- 
ties for their care should be established 
in strategic points throughout the 
State. Children living in remote areas 
should be cared for at public expense 
so that they can attend these schools. 

c. Crippled children whose physical 
condition is such that they cannot sat- 
isfactorily be cared for and educated 
outside of an institution. These would 
include children who are permanent- 
ly bed-ridden and the very ill who 
must have nursing and attendance care. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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All-Expense 7a” 


4 COLORFUL DAYS. ian days at Banff, 
2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or sar - ex- - $57 


penses, from. . « « & 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS...2 days each at 
Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional 
at ow y Lake Louise ye day at Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff or 

Field, from .. . "$74 30 


Tours begin at Banff or Field ail taclude hotel accom- 
modation, meals, 126 miles of Mountain Motoring. 
Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 
ALASKA: . 9-day “Princess Cruises,” $95 up. 
Special il-day ‘Princess Cruises,” via 
Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From Vancouver, 


Victoria, Seattle; meals and berth included except | 


at Skagway. 

Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific Coast 
points... via fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains . . . air-conditioned. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
For folders and other Sarasota your 
Local Travel Agent or nearest Canadian 
Pacific ce, including: 

T. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Crippled Children 


(Continued from page 246) 


Our Legislature meets again in 1939. 
The Illinois Association for the Crip- 
pled is organizing units of the associa- 
tion as rapidly as possible to correlate 
the work for cripples in each county 
and to stimulate interest in the educa- 
tion and care of crippled children. 

The teachers in our schools through- 
out the length and breadth of the State 
can make it possible to reach the 
home, and it is the parents that must 
be educated to demand that the physi- 
cally handicapped child—if not their 
child, then their neighbors’—have a 
chance to live a normal useful life. 


Easter Seal Sale 

The Illinois Association for the Crip- 
pled has been conducting an Easter 
Seal Sale Campaign to finance its work. 
The success of this campaign will de- 
termine in large part the educational 
work the association will be able to do. 

Should anyone desire further infor- 
mation or desire to be placed on the 
association’s mailing list, write to the 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


State Placement Association 
Improves Services 


@ FIVE years ago the men and wom- 

en in charge of the appointments 
bureaus of twenty-eight colleges and 
universities in Illinois organized an 
association known as the Teacher 
Placement Association of Illinois Col- 
| leges and Universities. During these 
| five years the association has developed 
its own code of ethics, constantly stud- 
ied the problems of placement, im- 
| proved credentials, and, in general, has 
| greatly improved the efficiency of the 
bureaus in serving school administra- 
tors in the selection of teachers. At its 
meetings school administrators have 
been called in to tell how its services 
can be improved. The placement serv- 
ices of Illino’s colleges and universities 
have never been on so high a plane as 
they are at the present. 

Each school in the association urges 
| its alumni to keep in contact with the 
appointments bureau of their college. 
The association is convinced that when 
alumni are helped to advance profes- 
sionally the best service is rendered to 
school administrators and to public 
| education. Each of the teacher training 
| schools is as much interested in serv- 
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ing its graduates in the field as it is in 
serving the present graduating class. 

Superintendents and principals in 
need of teachers for the coming year 
will do well to consult the appoint- 
ments bureaus of colleges and universi- 
ties belonging to this association. 


N.E. A. Convention 


PLace.—New York City. 

TimE.—June 26-30, 1938. 

ILLINOIS HEADQUARTERS. — Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Room 365. All dele- 
gates, all teachers of Illinois present, 
and all friends of Illinois are urged 
and expected to make the IIlinois 
Headquarters their headquarters. There 
will be someone in charge daily. Meet 
your friends here. Let this be a meet- 
ing place and a clearing house for you. 





ILLINoIs BREAKFAST. — Tuesday, 
June 28, 7:30 a.m., Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, price $1.00. All friends of IIli- 
nois are’ cordially invited. Kindly se- 
cure your tickets for the breakfast not 
later than Monday noon, June 27. 
Tickets may be purchased at the IIli- 
nois or at N. E. A. Headquarters. 


GENERAL THEME.—“The Responsi- 
bility of Education in Promoting 
World Citizenship.” 


VESPER SERVICE.—Sunday, June 26, 
4:30 p.m., Center Theater, Radio City. 
The keynote of the Convention is 
always sounded at the Vesper Service. 
You cannot afford to miss this service. 


New York City’s WELCOME TO 
THE TEACHERS OF THE NATION.— 
Symphony Concert, Lewisohn Stadium, 
City College, June 26, 8:00 p.m. 


First MEETING OF DELEGATES.— 
Monday morning, June 27, when greet- 
ings will be extended by officials of 
the city and state of New York. 


BusINESS SESSIONS OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ASSEMBLY.—Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday forenoons. 


OTHER 
Wead- 


GENERAL SESSIONS FOR 
THAN DELEGATES.—Tuesday, 
nesday and Thursday forenoons. 


Group MEETINGS.—Will be held by 
fifty departments and allied organiza- 
tions on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday afternoons. 


EVENING SeEsstons.— Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights, ad- 
dressed by national leaders. 


Sicut Seemnc.—Friday, July 1, ar- 


ranged by New York City and State 
officials. 


APRIL, 1938 
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Professor Elmer Cavins 


Professor Emeritus Elmer Cavins 
died on Friday, February 25, after a 
brief illness. He had returned only a 
few days before with his son from a 
short stay in Florida. 

Professor Cavins had been for more 
than forty years connected with Illi- 
nois State Normal University. He be- 
came a member of the Normal faculty 
in the 1890’s and served continuously 
until his death. He had been professor 
emeritus since 1935. 











Although Mr. Cavins was interested | 


in a great many things and gave his 
time to various fields, he was especially 
devoted to spelling and penmanship, 
the use of the dictionary, and grammar 
and composition. For several years 
when the Bloomington Daily Panta- 
graph conducted annual spelling con- 
tests, Professor Cavins was engaged to 
pronounce the words to the contest- 
ants. He gave similar aid at contests 
under the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. A textbook on orthography 
which he wrote proved so popular that 
it was adopted in schools throughout 
Illinois and other states. 

During the World War, Professor 
Cavins was given leave of absence 
from the university and went into wel- 
fare work overseas. He enlisted with 
the Y.M.C.A. for educational work 
and was assigned at Paris to the 
A. E. F. University at Beaune. There 
he was associated with five other Nor- 
mal University graduates. These edu- 
cators were later taken under military 
direction as the army educational 
corps, which served 6,000 students in 
three months. 

Mr. Cavins’ activities were civic and 
educational. He was prominent in the 
work of the Normal Community Coun- 
cil and was a member of the McLean 
County Adult Education Board. One 
of his last community acts was to cir- 
culate petitions for a public library in 
Normal, which was voted upon favor- 
ably at a recent city election. 

Through his long service at Illinois 
State Normal University, through his 
writing and through his speaking, Mr. 
Cavins, with his benign smile and 
lively interest in education and people, 
reached thousands of teachers. 

Memorial services were broadcast 
over Station WJBC on February 28. 
Professor G. M. Palmer delivered the 
memorial address. Commenting on 
those attributes that made Professor 
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Cavins a great teacher—an inquiring 
mind, a zest for living, interest in 
every student, and eagerness to add to 
his own store of knowledge—Professor 
Palmer said: 

Mr. Cavins was always himself. He was 
never an imitator. He had well learned the 
truth of Emerson’s words: “There is a time 
in every man’s education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is ignorance, that 
imitation is suicide; that he must take him- 
self for better or for worse, as his portion; 
that though the whole universe is full of 
good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come 
to him but through his toil, bestowed on 
that plot of ground which is given him to 
till.” 


English Teachers’ Bulletin 


With the issue of February, 1938, 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English has resumed publication of its 
Bulletin. Publication of the Bulletin 
was suspended in 1933 bringing to a 
close a career of twenty-five years. 
During the entire period Professor 
Harry G. Paul, of the University of 
Illinois, was the Bulletin’s editor. With 
its renewal, Francis J. Koenig, of 
Streator Township High School, be- 
comes editor. Professor Paul will con- 
tinue to serve the association in an 
advisory capacity. 








TO THE TEACHER 
EUROPE-BOUND IN 1938 





@ The tourist map of Europe has changed. It has grown to nearly 

twice its former size with the addition of the Soviet Union as a lead- 
ing travel country. This fact is of importance especially to the sojour- 
neying educator who is familiar with the old Continental landmarks 
and who, above all, is interested in the epoch-making social, economic 
and cultural changes being effected with unprecedented speed in a sixth 
of the world. 


Chart a vacation course up to Moscow and Leningrad, busy hubs of 
Soviet enterprise. With more time, work out an itinerary by steamer 
down the Volga, across the mighty Caucasus Mountains, along the 
Black Sea Riviera to Sunny Crimea or through the steppelands of Color- 
ful Ukraine with its rejuvenated cities of Kiev, Kharkov and Odessa. 


High point of the Moscow season this year is the 353 acre All Union 
Agricultural Exposition opening Aug. 1, picturing the enormous achieve- 
ments made in the mechanization and collectivization of U.S.S.R. agri- 
culture. 


Intourist the Travel Company of the Soviet Union with hotels and fleets 
of cars at all places of interest makes possible comfortable travel over 
a large number of itineraries at basic rates of $5 per day third class, 
$8 per day tourist and $15 first including hotels, meals, all transporta- 
tion on tour, sightseeing by car and experienced guide-interpreters. 
All recognized travel agents are equipped to give full information on 


Soviet travel. 
Write for illustrated descriptive booklet and 
large colored map of the U.S.S.R. No. I.T.-4. 


INTOURIST, INC. 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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to oo VIRGINIA 


Welcome to this Land of Romance! 
Here Colonial America has come to 
life . . . even to the flowers which 
your ancestors knew. Fascinating 
Williamsburg, the restored Colonial 
Capital, with its lovely old-fash- 
ioned gardens, beckons. Re-live 
history’s thrilling chapters which 
centered Jamestown and 
Yorktown , Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Petersburgandthe 
many other Virginia towns, all rich 


around 


in historical associations. 

“Explore”’ the magnificent Shenan- 
doah National Park. Take it’s 
thrilling Skyline Drive. See the 
caverns, Natural Bridge and Natu- 
ral Tunnel . . . “miracles of stone” 
. and, remember that Virginia’s 


seashore is always nearby, with fine 
resort hotels to fit any budget. 





Enjoy both sea- 
shore and 
mountains this 
summer! 


FREE Illustrated Literature 


NUrite V irginia 


Conservation Commission 


Room 809, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Travel Motion Pictures Available 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





@ DIVISION public relations com- 

mittees have realized the value of 
giving publicity to the questions ad- 
dressed to candidates for the Legisla- 
ture. Among publications received to 
date is an eight-page bulletin published 
by the South Central Division, which 
was mailed to the more than 3,000 
teachers of the Division. The replies of 
candidates seeking to represent the 
senatorial districts included in the 
Division were featured. In a “Message” 
to the South Central membership, 
President R. O. Stoops said: 


It is very important that candidates for 
the state Legislature who have voted favor- 
ably on school legislation should be sup- 
ported for re-election. Good citizenship on 
our part means voting for men who favor 
generous state support for the public schools 
regardless of party affiliation. 


The Blackhawk Division published 
without comment the replies of all can- 
didates who answered the question- 
naire, and copies of the bulletin were 
sent to all newspapers in the Division. 

Chicago and Lake Shore employed 
broadsides on which the replies were 
tabulated. Confronted with the an- 
swers of approximately 170 candidates 
the Chicago Division employed the key 
words: “favorable,” “unfavorable,” 
and “qualifies answer.” 

The Northeastern Division distrib- 
uted 3,000 copies of the candidates’ 
replies in the Fourteenth Senatorial 
District. Through the co-operation of 
county and local units, a copy came 
into the hands of nearly every voter. 

The Southern Division published 
candidates’ replies in full, their pictures 
when available, and the voting record 
of members of the Sixtieth G. A. 

Southwestern combined publication 
of candidates’ replies with announce- 
ments concerning their annual meeting. 

The Northwestern Division pub- 
lished replies of candidates from the 
Eighth, Tenth, and Twelfth Senatorial 
districts, and voting records of legis- 
lators representing the same districts in 
the Sixtieth General Assembly. The 
attractive eight-page bulletin also car- 
ried news of other Division activities. 

South Central Division went on the 
air with the five questions, over the 
University of Illinois Station WILL 
on March 31. The position of the IEA 
on those questions was presented. 
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County Councils 


Reports of meetings of county edu- 
cational councils attest the activity 
of Division public relations commit- 
tees in their efforts to encourage a 
more general understanding of school 
problems. Members of these councils 
are drawn from civic and cultural 
groups in the communities they repre- 
sent. Most councils are emphasizing 
fact-finding activities in connection 
with local school problems so that their 
relation to the state program seek- 
ing to improve educational opportuni- 
ties may be clear. 

In the East Central Division during 
the latter half of March three county 
educational councils have held dinner 
meetings and listened to addresses by 
well informed speakers. A few high- 
lights of these meetings follow: 

Champaign County.—Gene Ihrig, principal 
Fisher High School, county chairman. Ban- 
quet at Champaign, March 21. Speakers: T 
H. Cobb, V. L. Nickell, T. A. Edwards, and 
Gene Ihrig. Attendance, 90. 

Ford County.—Ralph M. Gibson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Sibley, county chairman. 
First meeting, Paxton, March 15. Speaker 
V. L. Nickell. Attendance, 40. 

Iroquois County.—K. L. Letsinger, super- 
intendent of schools, Gilman, (division) 
chairman. Banquet, Onarga, March 28 
Speaker: V. L. Nickell. Attendance, 175. 

In Kankakee County a preliminary 
meeting of teachers was held Monday 
evening, March 21. Eighty teachers 
participated in the discussion of organ- 
ization plans, led by J. B. Stout, super- 
intendent of schools, Momence, tem- 
porary chairman. A committee of 
twelve will perfect membership plans. 

County councils are rapidly being 
formed in each of the five counties of 
the Northwestern Division. The Steph- 
enson County Council has held one 
meeting. Mr. B. F. Shafer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Freeport, and chair- 
man of the IEA Legislative Committee, 
addressed the group. 


Radio, Screen and Press 


The message of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association urging the citizens 
of Illinois to provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for all boys and 
girls of the State is being presented 
over the air waves, on the screen, and 
through the newspapers. This activity 
reflects the initiative of Division pub- 
lic relations committees. 
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The Eastern Division is trucking 
short-wave broadcasting apparatus to 
the individual schools from which its 
programs originate. The plan is that 
each county in the Division shall select 
one school to put on one of the series 
of programs through which all counties 
will be represented. Arthur Township 
High School led off with a half-hour 
program over Station WDZ on Thurs- 
day, March 24, beginning at 3:00 p.m. 

The public relations committee of 
the Northwestern Division has offi- 
cially designated stations WROK, 
Rockford, and WKBB, East Dubuque, 
as centers from which radio programs 
sponsored by the Division may be 
broadcast weekly. The Winnebago 
County Schools’ Informer Hour, spon- 
sored for a period of two years by 
County Superintendent Irving F. Pear- 
son, is designated as the Division’s 
rural education broadcast over WROK. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. 
S. R. Finifrock, Galena, Frank Burns, 
Galena, and G. C. Stutzman of Han- 
over is arranging the series of broad- 
casts now being presented over WK BB. 

County Superintendent Harlan D. 
Beem, of Coles County, will show 
“Modern Schools at Work” as one 
feature of a visual education program 
in the rural schools of his county. This 
is the silent motion picture film re- 
cently released by the Public Relations 
Department of the IEA. 

Live and informative stories appear- 
ing in newspapers of the Northwestern 
Division deserve mention. The Boone 
county committee, R. E. Garrett, chair- 
man, made particularly effective use of 
this medium.—E. P. B. 


High School Boards of 38th 
Senatorial District Meet 


@ A MEETING was held at Carlin- 
ville on Thursday evening, March 
24, that was significant of the intensity 
of interest of high-school boards in ob- 
taining state aid for high schools. 
The Macoupin County High-School 
Board Members Association invited all 
high-school board members in the 
Thirty-eighth Senatorial District to at- 
tend the meeting and also the sitting 
members of the General Assembly and 
all candidates for representatives in 
the Sixty-first General Assembly. There 
were present representatives or the en- 
tire boards from almost every high- 
school district in the four counties: 
Macoupin, Montgomery, Jersey and 
Greene. After an excellent dinner 
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served by the ladies of the Lutheran 
Church, Dr. S. M. Blunk, president of 
the Macoupin County organization, 
made a brief address, in which he set 
forth the purposes of the meeting. 
Superintendent Harry Blue of the 
Carlinville High School, made a brief 
address of welcome. This was re- 
sponded to by County Superintendent 
Walter F. Grotts of Montgomery 
County and County Superintendent 
Charles Daniels of Jersey County. Ad- 
dresses were made by Senator Harry 
C. Stuttle and Representatives Frank 
A. Stewart and Hugh W. Cross; also 
by M. H. Detweiler, a member of the 
high-school board at Zeigler, B. B. 
Voris, president of the Illinois State 
School Board Association, and by Rob- 
ert C. Moore, Executive Secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association. 
After Secretary Moore had answered 
several questions, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 


To the Honorable Henry Horner: 


Wuereas, The high schools have for the 
past several years been faced with a condi- 
tion where the finances would not meet the 
requirements of the schools due to the de- 
pression and other causes, (and) they now find 
themselves in a condition where many of 
them will be unable to continue unless im- 
mediate relief is provided, and 

Wuereas, Lack of funds will force high 
schools to operate below the standard recom- 
mended and prescribed by the North Cen- 
tral Association, the State laws governing 
high-school standards, and certain require- 
ments expected by our high-school visitors, 
and 

Wuereas, We are aware there are large 
funds in the State Treasury collected by tax 
from the people of the state of Illinois, (and) 
said funds have been used for various pur- 
poses and in a manner set forth by the Leg- 
islature, (and) we believe there should be 
immediate relief provided to the high schools 
by this body, and 

Wuereas, The State has contributed in a 
substantial manner to the maintenance of 
the grade schools thereby giving able assist- 
ance and made it possible for them to con- 
tinue in a much better manner than the 
high schools, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Governor of the state 
of Illinois include, in a special call for a 
meeting of the Legislature, recommendations 
that would give immediate relief for the 
high schools, and also enact legislation that 
will provide permanent relief that is so nec- 
essary if we are to maintain this means of 
education, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to Governor Henry Horner, all mem- 
bers of the State Legislature and all news- 
papers in the Thirty-eighth Senatorial Dis- 
trict. 

Resolutions Committee: 


Craupe E. Pearcy, Gillespie, 
Cartes BEASLEY, Virden, 
Frep Woops, Benld, 

F. W. Statitman, Staunton, 
Crarence C. Crark,. Hettick. 
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.. FOR A GLORIOUS 
1938 VACATION! 


There’s glamour out in America’s great 
Northwest and far West that spells a real 
vacation in any language! Yellowstone 
National Park . . . Gardiner Gateway, 
the historic entrance, and the new 
Red Lodge HIGH - road that skirts 
the “top of the world” for miles 
...dude ranches in Montana 
and Wyoming ... Rainier Na- 
tional Park, the modern, bus- 
tling cities of the North Pacific 
Coast . .. California ... Alaska. 
On a trip to or from the West, 
travel one way via the colorful 
Northern Pacific country on 
the famous North Coast Limi- 
ted. Send the coupon below... 
we will send you full information 
about the trip that intrigues you 

and just what it will cost. 


Going to SUMMER SCHOOL? 


Combine education and recreation at one of the 
splendid institutions in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon or Wash- 
ington. If you'll tell us where 
you would like to go, we'll 
send you full information. 

\ Mail the coupon. 


\ NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


G. W. RODINE, 

73 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Send me information, please,on: (Check data desire:/) 
0 PacificN.W. ( Rainier Park () Yellowstone Park 
02 Rocky M Dude Ranch © California 
( Alaska () Escorted Tours [) Independent Trip 
os School i at 
















(Indicate school in which you are interested) 
Name. 
Addr 
Phone. 











State. 





City. 
24 


If student, state grade__ ‘ 
ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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Bring Your 
LAUNDRY t 


Llowslone 


Yellowstone really goes out of its way to 

please and entertain you. For instance 
— Chinaman Pool washes your handkerchiefs 
neatly while you wait, and friendly bears sit 
up and beg for hand-outs. Old Faithful shoots 
its mighty column of water skyward with clock- 
like regularity. The Ranger-naturalists are 
always ready to guide and instruct you, the 
chambermaids sing, the waiters play for you 
to dance. Don't miss amazing Yellowstone. 3’ 
day park tour costs are low—so are rail fares. 


The OLYMPIAN 
to GALLATIN GATEWAY 


Travel on the air conditioned OLYMPIAN; 
thrilling electrified ride through spectacular 
Montana Canyon. Enter the Park via the 
picturesque Gallatin Gateway in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountain recreational and dude 
ranch country. 85 extra miles of mountain 
motoring without extra cost. 

Plan a Yellowstone vacation this year. And 
get started right by sending for our free 
YELLOWSTONE booklet. 


B.J. SCHILLING, General Agent 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
A. TANSLEY, Traveling Passenger Agent 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
G. W. STOLTZ, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 


Tec MILWAUKEE 
ROA THE OLYMPIAN 


THE HIAWATHA 
8101A-11 
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Meeting of Board of = 
Directors | 


© THE Board of Directors of the Illi-| 

nois Education Association held a} 
meeting in the office at Springfield be- | 
ginning at ten o’clock A.M. on Satur-| 
day, February 19. All members of the 
Board and the Secretary were present. | 

The minutes of the preceding meet- | 
ing, held on February 5, were read and | 
approved. 

Mr. S. B. Sullivan had prepared a 
plan for a graduated scale of member- 
ship dues in the association. This 
plan with slight amendments was 
adopted and the Secretary was directed 
to publish it in the March number of 
the Irtrnors TEACHER and to publish 
with it a statement of what the associ- 
ation has done for the teachers and 
how the increased revenues will be 
used by the association. 

Because of the large number of or- | 
ganizations which co-operate with the 
Illinois Education Association to some 
degree, it was decided not to appoint 
any committee or committees on co- 
operation with any of them but that 
our co-operation with these organiza- 
tions and our other relations with them 
be handled through the Secretary, his | 
assistants, and the Department of Pub- | 
lic Relations. 

An opinion from Mr. S. S. DuHamel | 
was read, in which he expressed the | 





our corporation charter we probably 
come under the provisions of the Fed- | 
eral Social Security Act and of the | 
State and Federal Unemployment 
Compensation Acts. The Secretary was 
authorized to consult Mr. DuHamel 
further to learn (1) what amendments 
should be made to the charter and con- 
stitution of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation to increase the probability of | 
exemption under the various tax laws; | 
and (2) the estimated cost of carry-| 
ing through the Supreme Court a test | 
case to determine the liability of the 
association under the various tax laws. 

The Board decided to retain Robert 
|C. Moore after June 30 as a consultant 
subject to call for advice. 

It was decided to set aside from the 
cash reserve fund $825 and credit it 
to the salary fund in order to pay the | 
social security tax. 

All decisions were made after dis- 
cussion and consideration and by mo- 
tion duly seconded, and unanimous 
vote by the Board of Directors. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 
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TWICE as high 


as the world's 
tallest building 


Dacia two Empire State buildings, end 
on end, reaching towards the clouds! Then add 
a silvery cascade, plunging from the topmost 
pinnacle ... and you'll have an image of Yosemite’s 
lofty waterfalls and massive granite cliffs. Yosemite 
Valley is one of the great sights in anyone’s world 
of travels. See your nearest travel or ticket agent 
or write to Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 
102, Yosemite National Park, California. 
MOVIES: Ask for a list of 16 mm. motion picture films 
of Yosemite scenery. Various subjects at $6 per bundred feet 


NO CALIFORNIA 
TRIP 1S COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
APRIL, 1938 
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Going to Summer School? 


In these announcements is answer 


to your recreation and study needs | KUNGSHOLM 


McGill University French 

Summer School 

@ MONTREAL, perhaps second in 
size only to Paris as a French- 

speaking city, and situated in the heart 

of French Canada, is an ideal center 

for the study of the French language. 

Professor René du Roure, head of 
the department of French at McGill 
University, is director of the school. 
Lecture courses are arranged in three 
sections to accommodate students pos- 
sessing varying degrees of mastery of 
the French language. Students in each 
section have a choice of lectures in 
literature, composition, and phonetics, 
and are also arranged in small conver- 
sation groups, which meet daily. 

The school will open on Thursday, 
June 30, and close on Wednesday, 
August 10. Applications and all in- 
quiries should be sent to the Secretary 
of the French Summer School, Regis- 
trar’s Office, McGill University, Mon- 
treal. 


National College of Education 
® THE fifty-second summer session 
of the National College of Educa- 
tion at Evanston, Illinois, offers special 
opportunities for mastering diagnostic 
techniques and improving abilities in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic. There 
is a well-equipped laboratory, which 
affords the latest and most effective 
apparatus for improving reading in- 
struction and for diagnosis and treat- 
ment of children having reading and 
spelling difficulties. 

As a part of the summer session 
facilities, there is in the college build- 
ing itself a Demonstration School for 
children. This school includes the six 
grades of the elementary school, kin- 
dergarten for four- and five-year-olds, 
and a nursery school for two- and 
three-year-olds. Each room is in 
charge of an experienced supervisor 
and teacher, which gives the summer 
session student the opportunity of ob- 


cluded among the special lecturers and 
on the teaching staff this summer. 

Excellent dormitory facilities, lo- 
cated in a fine North Shore residential 
section, give the student the oppor- 
tunity of combining such recreation as 
is afforded by proximity to Lake Mich- 
igan and the city of Chicago with a 
summer of study. 


University of Minnesota 
® COURSES in educational publicity 
and interpretation ‘and also in the 
use of the radio in education will be 
featured during the summer session at 
the University of Minnesota this year. 
The session will consist of two terms, 
the first from June 15 to July 23, in- 
clusive, and the second from July 25 
to August 27. 

Belmont Farley, publicity director 
of the National Education Association 
and national radio commentator on 
school problems, will teach two courses 
on the theory, practice and technique 
of educational interpretation, while 
Tracy Tyler, former secretary of the 
National Committee on Education by 
Radio, will lecture on the radio in edu- 
cation. 

A course on Education in Democra- 
cy will have as lecturers such authori- 
ties as Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, of the 
General Education Board, and Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. Pro- 
fessor Henry Johnson of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will teach 
social studies, another of the featured 
courses. 

Special courses in personnel and 
guidance work, administration in edu- 
cation, agricultural education, psychol- 
ogy, history and sociology will be fea- 
tured also in the expanded course of 
study at Minnesota. More than 750 
courses in various fields will be taught 
by a staff of 400 during the two terms 
of the 1938 session. 





Make Reservations 


FARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 





NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 DAYS .... FROM $550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enberg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 


GRIPSHOLM 


VIKING CRUISE 


34 Days... from 5415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenberg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings. 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 





EASTER KUNGSHOLM CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES ... 10 days . . . from $130 


Leave New York April 14 at 10 P.M... . Travel 
3,600 miles on a motorliner. with Smorgasbord 
all the way...Visit HAITI, Port-au-Prince; JA- 
MAICA, Kingston; CUBA, Havana...and return 
to New York the morning of April 25th in time 
for School Opening. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Ave. (Rockefetier Center), New York, N.Y. 


MEXICO 





Three low cost summer 
tours for teachers and 
summer school students 


Each tour permits choice 
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YELLOWSTONE in Wyoming 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN in Colorado 
GLACIER in Montana 


@ This summer, visit one, two or all three of these 
glorious playgrounds. One economical Burlington 
ticket provides complete transportation. 
The mountain grandeur of Glacier Park with its 
scenic highways, alpine lakes and age-old glaciers; 
magic Yellowstone with its awe-inspiring canyon 
and waterfall, geysers and boiling pools; cool 
Colorado with its mountain parks, frosted peaks, 
deep canyons and winding trails. 
Railroad fares, hotel, lodge accommodations and 
transportation within the parks are surprisingly 
low in cost this year. Your travel dollar goes 
amazingly far—especially when you ‘Go Burlington” 
on one of these luxurious, air-conditioned flyers. 
The DENVER ZEPHYR to the 

or the ARISTOCRAT —from Chicago } Colorado 
The COLORADO LIMITED — from St.Louis } Rockées 
This summer—the BUFFALO BILL, speedy train 
between Denver and Cody gateway to Yellowstone — 
just overnight. 

The NORTH COAST LIMITED }F Magic 

or the ADVENTURELAND J Yellowstone 
The aos BUILDER s\e Glacier 
the ADVENTURELAND J National Park 


Send the coupon today for 
illustrated literature and full 
rate information. You'll be 
surprised to learn the low cost 
of a marvelous vacation in 
one, two or all three of these 
National Parks. Whether you 
travel independently or join 
a congenial ALL- EXPENSE 
ESCORTED TOUR PARTY, 
“Go Burlington” for the 
greatest travel value. 


ommawe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--~--~-- 


Burlington Travel Burea: 

Room 1518, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
_ Send me free illustrated booklets, rates 

and information about vacations in 1 Colorado 

0 Yellowstone © Glacier Park. Check book- 

lets wanted. 


Burlington 
Route 





0 Check here for special information about 
-expense Escorted Tours 
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the summer session at the University 
of Southern California in Los Angeles, 
beginning June 17. 

Within thirty-minutes drive from the 
campus are many expansive beaches 
for swimming, boating, and fishing, 
while broad new highways lead to 
mountain heights, where hiking, fish- 
ing, and camping may be enjoyed. 

The famous “Symphonies under the 
Stars” in Hollywood Bowl, picturesque 
Spanish missions, art and manuscript 
collections in Huntington Library, Cat- 
alina Island, Ensenada, and Tia Juana 
in Old Mexico are but a few of the 
many “places to see” for the students 
enrolled at the first term, June 17 to 
July 29, and the second term, July 30 
to September 2. 

Extensive offerings provide under- 
graduate and graduate work leading 
to degrees. Special opportunities are 
available in teacher education for pro- 
fessional improvement and _ teachers’ 
credentials. A broad program is pre- 
sented for men and women seeking an 
understanding essential to satisfactory 
living in this modern age. 

The faculty includes distinguished 
scholars in many different fields from 
other institutions, as well as from the 
University of Southern California. A 
curriculum of more than three hun- 
dred varied courses in many subjects 
especially adapted to summer study 
presents noted educators as instructors 
and lecturers. 


University of Ilinois 
® THE 1938 Summer Session at the 

University of Illinois will open June 
20 and continue for eight weeks. There 
will be offered the largest and most 
varied program of studies in the his- 
tory of the institution. Following the 
policy of recent years most of the ex- 
pansion is related directly to the needs 
of teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators for advanced study leading to 
the master’s degree. Graduate students 
may concentrate on the subject matter 
of their teaching fields, or in education, 
or may select appropriate combinations 
of both. Teachers with contracts to 
teach in the state of Illinois are en- 
titled to scholarships. There will be 
facilities for observation of methods 
and curricular materials at the high 
school, elementary and pre-school lev- 
els in connection with courses in 
education, psychology, and home- 
economics. 

Besides the usual entertainment and 
lecture programs a special conference 
on educational problems, to be ad- 
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Vittskovle Castle, built 1551 


Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie- 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm 
—the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days. 

Ask your travel agent or us for our new 

“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department T. 








AROUND AMERICA 


mr-cooreo * 9 74 pumans 





Visiting two foreign countries, Old Mexico and Canada 
and 


CIRCLING THE UNITED STATES seeing 
Juarez, in Old Merico .. . Carlsbad Cav- 
erns (Optional) .. . Los Angeles, stopping 
at palatial Biltmore Hotel for three nights 
. Beverly Hills ... Hollywood ... Santa 
Monica . . . Catalina Island . . . Santa Cruz 
. . California Big Redwood Trees .. . Pre- 
view of World Fair at San Francisco .. . 


Portland ... Seattle . . . Victoria, Canada 
... American Rockies . . . Glacier National 
Park. 


AIR-CONDITIONED PULLMANS 
America’s most ae travel bargain 
. exclusive special train ... lots of sight- 
seeing ... wonderful meals... handling of 
baggage. Enjoy your vacation in AIR- 
CONDITIONED comfort. 


Lv. Chicago June 19-July 3-17-31-August 14 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 


Europe ... Alaska . .. Yellowstone . . 
Pacific-Northwest ... Montreal . Quebec 

. Boston .. New York ... Bermuda... 
Hawaii. Weekly Departures 


Ask for Folders 


POWERS TOURS 111 West Washington 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Chicago’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 


APRIL, 1938 
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dressed by noted speakers in their spe- 
cial fields, will be held at a date to be 
announced later. 


University of Wyoming 
@ “THE Coolest Summer School in 
America,” as the University of Wy- 
oming Summer Session at Laramie has 
become nationally known, offers an 
unusually fine program of courses for 
the summer of 1938. Through uni- 
fication, the several units of higher 
education are found on one campus at 
the University of Wyoming, a situa- 
tion which makes it possible to offer 
a particularly inclusive program. The 
University of Wyoming conducts a 
camp in the Medicine Bow National 
Forest in which field courses are of- 
fered in botany, geology, and zoology. 
This camp is undoubtedly the best 
equipped for the study of natural 
sciences of any in the entire country. 
Due to excellent equipment on the 
campus, fine instruction, and unusual 
recreational opportunities, the number 
of students from neighboring and dis- 
tant states has been increasing each 
year. For the past three years students 
from more than two-thirds of the states 
in the Union, as well as a few students 
from foreign countries, have been en- 
rolled. Expenses at Wyoming are so 
moderate that students from states 
where climatic conditions are unfavor- 
able for summer study can attend the 
University of Wyoming at an expense 
which is little more than it would be 
if they remained in their home states. 


University of Denver 
® THE 1938 summer session of the 

University of Denver will be con- 
ducted in two terms. The first term 
extends from June 20 to July 22, and 
the second from July 25 to August 26. 
The two terms form a full quarter of 
university study, but students may en- 
roll in either term independent of other. 

A full schedule of courses is offered 
in Liberal Arts and Sciences, Educa- 
tion, Teacher-Training, Fine Arts, Dra- 
matics, Speech, Social Work, Business 
Administration and Commercial Edu- 
cation, and Librarianship. 

Special features of the summer school 
will be: Health Education Conference, 
Parent Education Conference, Business 
Education Conference, Central City 
Play Festival, Institute of Speech Arts, 
Educational and Recreational Tours, 
Progressive Education Seminar, Daily 
Assembly discussions of current in- 
terest. 

In the 1938 summer session of the 


University of Denver regular graduate 
and undergraduate courses augmented 
by special courses will be offered. The 
regular staff of the university will be 
supplemented by guest professors from 
different sections of the country. As 
part of the summer session a planned 
recreational program will be conducted 
for the benefit of summer-school stu- 
dents. This will include week-end ex- 
cursions, trips to scenic spots, and op- 
portunities for picnics, fishing, hikes, 
and horseback riding. 


Washington University 


@ THE summer session of Washington 

University, St. Louis, Mo., offers 
courses for undergraduates, graduates, 
and for those who desire training in 
art, music, law, business, engineering 
and social work. 

As usual, the most extensive list of 
courses is in the department of educa- 
tion. This department will continue the 
Character Research Institute in con- 
nection with courses relating to char- 
acter development and research studies. 
The Educational Clinic, which has been 
maintained for pupils having difficulties 
in elementary or secondary schools, will 
serve to provide material for courses in 
Educational Diagnosis and Remedial 
Teaching, Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Problem Children, and related subjects. 

The administration of the summer 
session is greatly encouraged by the 
popular response to its efforts. In 1937 
this was evidenced by the largest en- 
rollment in its history. It is anticipated 
that 1938 will be another record year. 


Wheaton College 


@® THE Wheaton College Summer 

School was organized in 1915 and 
includes, in addition to the regular col- 
lege department, a conservatory of 
music and a preparatory division. A 
wide range of courses is offered in all 
departments of the College, and the 
instructional staff numbers more than 
fifty members. The session is divided 
into two terms of four weeks each, 
making a particular appeal to teachers 
and professional workers. 

The college maintains a permanent 
camp in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota for field work in botany and geol- 
ogy, conducted during the second term. 
A scholarly Christian emphasis char- 
acterizes the work of every department. 
The Wheaton atmosphere is whole- 
some and refreshing. The location 
offers many advantages for summer 
study. 
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EUROPE 


Via 


SOLO 
TOURS 


Come to New York 
and join your col- 
leagues from other 
states at the N.E.A. 
Conference. And 
then . . on to Europe! 
For economy and individual freedom 

SOLO TOURS offer the following tra- 
vel opportunities ; from $299 up: 
4-COUNTRY TOURS 

England, Belgium, Holland, France 
NORTHLAND TOURS 

Scandinavia and the Baltic 
ALL-BRITISH TOURS 

England, Ireland, Scotland 
Sailings weekly, MAY through AUGUST. 
Priced to favor the teacher's budget. 
Variety of itineraries from 31 days up. 
Send for Booklet L-1. 

























GEOGRAPHY 


Travel Seminar 


Vitalize your teach- 
ing! Join the Travel 
Seminar on the 
Geography of Eur- 
ope, including the 
International Con- 
gress in Amsterdam, 
with Prof. W. R. 
McConnell, author 
of the McConnell 
Geographies. Com- 
bine vacation, travel 
and study. 


(Photos, courtesy S. T. I. B.) 


Sail July 2nd — Return August 29th 
$679 all inclusive 


emmees | rite for Booklet L-2 — 


A Selection of 
Conducted Seminars 


With Opportunities for Teachers’ 
Alertness and University Credits 
POLAND and the BALTIC LANDS. A com- 
rehensive travel and lecture tour directed by 
Prof. Charles Hodges of N. Y. U. 45 Days, 

July 6—Aug. 19. $556. 

ENGLAND. A field study course in English Lit- 
erature, History and Drama, offered by Pots- 
dam (N. Y.) State Normal School, under 
Prof. Frank M. Pelton. $448 for 66 days, sail- 
ing June 25 in American One-Class Ship. 
STUDENT TOURS, Expert planning and guid- 
ance, with a wide variety of itineraries, and 
phenomenally low rates. 


Cooe Send for Booklet L-3, stating 
your specific interest. 
ae Rates based on 3rd ocean— 


Tourist slightly higher. 


EDUTRAVEL 


Educational Travel Institute, Inc. 
ees 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK coe 
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AT LOW COST IN 

AMERICA'S FAVORITE 
SUMMER 

PLAYGROUNDS 


Enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten vacation 
trip to one or more of these famous re- 
gions. Travel in comfort at low cost on 
air-conditioned North Western trains. 
To many destinations you may go one 
way,return another, without extra charge. 


r- MAIL THIS COUPON-4 


Sor full information, FREE literature. 
| Check region of your choice 
| R. THOMSON, Pass’r Traffic Mar. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
| 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without charge, full 
H information and literature about 
“North Western” vacations in: 
of SOUTH 


O BLACK HILLS sh,.3S¥x" 


Nearest mountain vacationland and 
America’s last romantic frontier. Majes- 
tic opeapyy. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommoda- 


tions. Round trip rail fare $26 45 


from Chicago as low as . . 
of wis- 


ONORTH WOODS 2hM% 


UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA— 
Pine forests, sparkling lakes. W onder- 
ful fishing. Favorite mid-western vaca- 
tion region. Resorts to suit all purses. 
Daly a few hours from Chicago on 
North Western’s fast afternoon train, 
The ag > or, mipeal ge over- 
night trains. Round trip rai 
fare as low as... .+.... $9.35 


© YELLOWSTONE — Amazing 
sers, Canyons, waterfalls, forests. Round 


trip rail fare from Chicago 
OS lOW G8 occccccs = ° $49. 30 
O COLORADO; S"":7<:' inspirin 
mountains, beautifu 
lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling 
outdoor sports. Resort accommodations 
at all prices. Only an overnight trip from 


pany | meen way _ $3 1 . 1 0 
© ZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


— America’s greatest. most colorful 
scenic wonderland. Round trip rail fare 


Chicago to Lund, Utah (the 
gateway),aslowas ..... $50.60 
O CALI FORN I A- Favorite vacation 
state. Beautiful 
romantic, historic. See its mountains, old 
missions, famous Cities, ocean beaches, 
Hollywood — center of the movie indus- 


try. See Boulder Dam en route. Rou 
trip rail fare from spnenge on the 


1rd 
© PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— Vast green paradise. See Mt. Rainier, 
Crater Lake, Paget Sound. Enjoy won- 
gectal ye imate. pene trip rail 
are from icago as iow 

Mascrsactecees ... 965. 00 
route ¢ going or returning, g 


on CANA ROCKIES, 
and Vancouver at no extra fare. 


Steamer excursions from Seattle or 


eosin 


aaa to at small addi- 
Pl dnnenesadcnneneumensetenunepeens 
RRienccccsneeseseccoccescccesnve 
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Principles to be observed in 
organizing and conducting 


|By RAY O. DUNCAN 


@ THE graduate class in “Problems 

in Physical Education,” conducted 
by Professor S. C. Staley at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the summer 
of 1937, adopted the following set of 
principles to be observed in organiz- 
ing and conducting a curriculum in 
sports. The class was divided into six 
committees, and each committee formu- 
lated a set of principles. The chair- 
men of the six committees met as a 
“final committee,’ and from the six 
sets of principles, those presented here 
were adopted as the final list. The 
writer was chairman of the final com- 
mittee. 

The use of the word “sports” or 
“sports education” probably needs 
some explanation. The class was of 
the opinion that the term “physical ed- 
ucation” is a misnomer; consequently, 
we did not use that expression in our 
principles, but substituted what we 
consider a more fitting term, “sports,” 

r “sports education.” 

I, The teacher of sports should have a 
thought-out point of view, that is, a recog- 
nition and understanding of the basic atti- 


tudes and interpretations relating to the 
program in sports education. 


We assumed that the teacher of 
sports would organize the curriculum in 
sports, or at least have a part in its 
organization. With that in mind, we 
have correctly used the term “teach- 
er” in the first principle. If someone 
other than the teacher of sports organ- 
izes the curriculum, that person should 
conform to this principle. 

II. One hundred percent of the boys 


and girls enrolled in school should be en- 
rolled in the program of sports education. 


This principle is based upon the 
thesis that every student able to at- 
tend school is well enough to engage 
in a sports education program adapted 
to his needs. 

III. The program in sports education 
should consist of a daily program of at 


least forty-five minutes for the entire four 
years in school. 


We believe that the program in sports 
education is just as important as any 
other phase of the school curriculum; 
consequently, we should give it full 
time in the school program. We adopted 
forty-five minutes as a minimum be- 
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University of Illinois 


cause most schools have a forty-five- 
minute period. However, a sixty-min- 
ute period is much more satisfactory. 

IV. A physical examination should be 
given yearly to all students before they 


are enrolled in the program in sports edu- 
cation. 


A program in sports education 
adapted to the needs of the students is 
impossible without a physical exam- 
ination for all students. We cannot 
adequately prescribe the activity needs 
of a student if we do not know his ex- 
act physical condition. 

V. The sports education program should 
be conducted under competent leadership. 

This principle is obvious. Compe- 
tent leadership is necessary for a good 
program in any of the school curricula. 








THE OPEN ROAD 


shows you more than tourist sights 
at least cost of time and money. 


EUROPE * MEXICO 
SOVIET UNION 


} = travel groups recruited from 
ep ty 


tured native guides—social contact 
with people of each country. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under 
leadership of Prof. Hartley W. Cross. 
Cities and countryside including Nor- 
way’s fjords and mountains. Study of 
cooperatives and folk schools. Sailing 
July 1. Back Aug. 29. 


CENTRAL AND BALKAN EUROPE. Auspices 
Oneonta State Normal School, N. Y. 
Venice, 





al a hi 





Vienna, Budapest, Geneva, 


Paris plus several weeks of Balkan 
= —" and art. Sailing July 7. 


ack Aug, 2 


ITALY, TURKEY, fini UNION AND GER- 
MANY, under leadership of Prof. Good- 
win Watson. A contrasting study of the 
psychology of social change. Sailing 
June 29. Back Sept. 2. 


FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, under ieadership 
of Dr. Joshua Kunitz. Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, ne, Caucasus, 
menia, Crimea. Sailing July 6. 
Sept. 1. 


MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. 
More than a month in the cities and 
native villages. Sailing July 14. Back 
Aug. 23. e 


For rates and descriptive circulars on 
these and twenty other trips address: 


viet Ar- 
Back 


8 W. 40th ST. 


NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union 
with Intourist 
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VI. Every school should have a cur- 
riculum outline for its program in sports 
education. 


Failure to have a curriculum outline 
is a cause of waste in the school system. 
VII. The sports education program 


should include a large variety of activi- 
ties. 


If we look at life in any community 
we see that a large variety of activities 
are being engaged in by individuals of 
all ages; consequently, if we are to pre- 
pare students adequately for this life, 
we must include a large variety of ac- 
tivities in the sports education program. 

VIII. Special emphasis should be placed 


upon the activities that can be engaged in 
as recreational activities during adult life. 


Basketball, baseball, and football 
have some carry-over into adult life; 
however, there are other activities 
which better fit one for intelligent and 
enjoyable use of adult leisure. Do not 
place the emphasis upon the major 
varsity sports. 

IX. The sports education program 
should consist of big muscle, vigorous 


play activities of an informal nature, 
adapted to the needs of the students. 


The human organism needs a great 
deal of vigorous muscular activity in 
order to grow, develop, and live effec- 
tively. 

X. The class period in sports should be 
devoted to instruction. 

This is a recognized principle in 
other fields and applies as well to sports 
education. If children are taught vari- 
ous activities in school, they will par- 
ticipate in them outside of school. That 
is the ultimate objective of the curricu- 
lum in sports. 

XI. All students in sports should be 
graded according to achieved learning. 

Grades must be given in sports as in 
other classes. 


XII. Records should be kept and used 
to the advantage of the student. 


A complete and accurate system of 
keeping records should be maintained, 
including records of attendance, of the 
results of all tests and examinations, 
of the achievement of the pupils, and 
of the participation of the pupils in ac- 
tivities. 

XIII. Adequate indoor and outdoor fa- 


cilities should be provided by the school 
authorities. 


A good program in sports education 
cannot be developed without adequate 
facilities. School authorities should be 
just as concerned with providing proper 
facilities for the curriculum in sports 
as for any other curriculum in the 
school. 


XIV. The curriculum in sports should 
be placed on an equal footing with all 
other curricula in the school. 
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Sports education is just as impor- 
tant as any other type of education pro- 
vided by the school. The program is 
vital, healthful, enjoyable, and it has 
more carry-over value than any other 
subject taught in our schools with the 
possible exception of English. 

XV. All students should be taught to 
participate in the activities included in the 


sports curriculum acording to social and 
hygienic standards. 


According to the old adage, there is 
a right and a wrong way to do every- 
thing. Participation in sports should 
be in a manner that will contribute to 
healthful living and to social approval. 

XVI. Activities offered in the sports 
curriculum should be appropriate to this 
curriculum, should be practicable in this 
curriculum, should be socially and hygien- 
ically approved, and should make a mate- 


rial contribution to the education of the 
learners. 

Sports should not be included in the 
curriculum unless they measure up to 
certain standards. We are of the 
opinion that four things should be con- 
sidered in the selection of an activity: 

1. APPROPRIATENESS. 
is the activity a sport; 
curriculum ? 

2. PracticaBititry. Can the instructor 
teach the sport, and are there funds and 
facilities available? 

3. Soctat Approvat. Would society in 
your locality approve the inclusion of a par- 
ticular activity? For example, social dancing 
is approved in some communities and dis- 
approved in others. 

4. Epucationat Vatue. What is the di- 
rect carry-over of a particular sport? 


These sixteen principles are not pre- 
sented as the final word in the organ- 
ization of a curriculum in sports. How- 
ever, I believe that they are all funda- 
mentally sound and could be safely fol- 
lowed in organizing and conducting a 
curriculum in sports. 


By this we mean, 
does it belong in the 





At Deans’ National Meeting 


® DEANS of women in Illinois schools 

were well represented at the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
held February 23-26 at Atlantic City. 
More than twenty-five attended and 
four Illinois deans appeared on the 
program as follows: 

Miss Blanche H. Davidson, dean of women 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
as chairman of the College of Education and 
Teacher Training Section, presided over the 


meetings of that section. Miss Maria Leon- 
ard, dean of women at the University of 





Illinois, was on the program of the Univers- | 


ity Section, and Dean Mary Mutschler of 
Rockford College, was on the program of the 
College Section. On the Secondary School 
Section program was Miss Eunice M. Pruts- 
man, dean of girls of the J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero. 
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SORTS LATELY. SOMEHO 
THE PUPILS GET ON 

MY NERVES, AND THEY 
NEVER USED To! 


| KNOW 
JUST WHAT 
you NEED, 










ING TRIP 
TO THE 
WEST / 
REALLY Love 7 NONSENSE! 
iT! But} You CAN AFFORD 
IT 1F I CAN... 
\ cues a I'VE BEEN OFTEN 


AND THE COST IS 
ROCK ISLAND 
em ARRANGES IT 






WEST. - 


True—there are grand places to visit via 
Rock Island— California, Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, Carlsbad Caverns, 
Rocky Mountain National Park. True, 
too, your budget can be your guide to 
expenditures— you'll have a grand trip 
at lowest cost. 

The De Luxe Golden State Limited or 
Luxury-Economy Californian will take 
you from Chicago to California — the 
Rocky Mountain Limited to Colorado. 


LOW COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
Rock Island has arranged truly economical all- 
expense tours for this Summer—especially popu- 
lar with members of the teaching pee 
because of the added o tunities they afford 
for carefree enjoyment. They include most of the 
places you've long wished to visit. Ask about them. 


--------MAIL THIS COUPON-------- 


L. H. MecCORMICK, A. G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Phone Wabash 3200 

Please send me complete information about: 
peidaheeta digs netettennensonee C) All-Expense Tours. 
Name 


} Island 


ROUTE OF THE ROCKETS 











20% 
REDUCTION 


TO 


EUROPE 








..for Educators on Sabbatical leave! 
Reduced rates apply on all sailings 
to European ports between Aug. 15 
and Mar. 30—westbound from Oct. 
15 to July 15. Send for descriptive 
folder and sailing list... to your lo- 
cal travel agent or 32-34 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


TRIPLE YOUR PLEASURE, HALVE THE COST 


FUROFE $6.50 3 








ARMCHAIR 
MOTOR-COACHING “ wt 


Also rates of $7.25-$8.50-$9.75, England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, etc. FREE BOOKLET 


THE TRAVEL ADVISERS 


Dept. A, 80 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





EUROPE . . . 51 Days 


A rsonally conducted, all-ex- ; 
ouine vd sailing from New 15 Countries 


York, July 2. yveaaty economical ‘BAS 


but comfortable all the way. 
Covers all the best known points 

55 East Washi St. 
CHICAG 





and many unusual ones. Write 
for folder L. 


MENTOR TOURS 
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The Workbook 


An Aid to Individualization 
of Instruction 


By WAYNE T. BRANOM. Big Rock 


® WORKBOOKS and similar printed 

materials offer one means for indi- 
vidualizing instruction, by which is 
meant simply fitting the instruction to 
the individual pupil’s needs and capaci- 
ties. Numerous experiments have been 
performed to find out the value of such 
materials. Miss Goodykoontz, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., reviewed twelve such 
studies and concluded that the evidence 
in each study indicated beneficial re- 
sults from the use of workbooks. Not 
only were benefits found in scores on 
standardized tests, but also in such out- 
comes as “increase in power of self- 
direction,” “helps in retention,” “skill 
in fundamental processes,” “reasoning 
ability,” and “problem-solving ability.” 

Miss Goodykoontz further suggests 
that workbooks may be classified in 
four types in terms of functions: 

1. A series of lesson assignments planned 
to accompany a specified textbook, supply- 
ing suggestions or directions to the pupil on 
what to read, what to do, etc., which might 
otherwise have been left to the teacher's 
presentation. 


2. A series of practice exercises, or tests, 
designed to accompany a specified textbook, 
supplying material supplementary to the 
textbook but closely related to it. 


3. A series of lesson assignments planned 
to present a desirable course of instruction 
for some unit of subject matter, including 
within itself a variety of suggested readings 
and activities, so that the series can be used 
with any textbook or reference collection. 


4. A series of practice exercises, or tests, 
designed to provide supplementary material 
equally serviceable in the use of any text or 
course of study. 


Workbooks are available in every 
major field of instruction in the ele- 
mentary school. Reading at every 
stage, arithmetic, spelling, language, 
science, social studies, all have work- 
books ready for use. There are literal- 
ly hundreds of different materials of 
this type now published from which 
choice can be made. Most of these 
aids are designed for supplementary 
use along with a text. Practically all 
contain additional practice material 
arranged to give the pupil the oppor- 
tunity to learn the essential items in 
the best way and to the desired degree, 
and at the same time to do this learn- 
ing at his own rate. 


Characteristics of Good Workbooks 
The choice of the best material for 


the teacher’s purpose is an important 
decision. Good workbooks provide for 





ALL-EXPENSE 


Vacation Bargains 


All Air-Conditioned 
Sleeping Cars 


P. ofe 
Natiest s3s8154" 


Glacier Park-Portland-Seattle-Victoria-Van- 


couver-Harrison Hot Springs-Lake Louise- 
Banff. Lv. Chicago July 3-17-31 and Aug. 14. 


Alesha ots 231° 


American Rockies (Glacier Park optional)- 
Seattle-Victoria- Vancouver—INSIDE PAS- 
SAGE to Alaska return via Jasper Park, Can- 
ada. Leaving Chicago July 15 and Aug. 12. 


Alaska vis *259™ 


Banff-Lake Louise-Vancouver—11 day 
voyage through sheltered Inside Passage to 
Alaska and return. Visit Victoria, B. C., and 
Seattle; returning east via Glacier Park on 
the famous “EMPIRE BUILDER.” Leav- 
ing Chicago July 3-17-31 and Aug. 14. 





Pp W. days 4% 
Visiting three countries. Mexico—3 days in 
Los Angeles-Catalina Island-Santa Cruz-San 
Francisco-Portland-Columbia River-Seattle- 
Victoria, Canada - Glacier National Park. 
Lv.Chicago June 19, July 3-17-31,and Aug. 14. 


For pictorial itineraries on these and other 
fine all-expense VACATIONS please write 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, Dept. 
M-1, 212 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 

















Travel under official auspices of — 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


A world-wide Federation of National 
Education Associations through which 
teachers of the world are brought to- 
gether to exchange ideas and work to- 
wards a definite program for international 
good wil! ... Take advantage of the serv- 
ices of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations Travel Bureau, Inc., or- 
ganized through the cooperation and un- 
der the expert supervision of a committee 
of idealistic travel experts from all lines 
of travel, to help teachers travel econom- 
ically, comfortably and provide contacts 
with worthwhile educational and cultural 
groups in other countries in the interest 
of better international understanding. 


Send for next summer’s travel program and in- 
formation on the many other activities of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 


Address Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, Secre- 
tary-General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

A Series of 
6 PE Tours 


yRoP 














Personally 


Escorted 

Sail on the 
luxurious QUEEN MARY $675 
der the direction of dis- All Expense 


tinguished leaders. Includes 
London. Paris. Rome. Also 17 other 
toure desicned to meet every vacation 
and budget from $375 all expense. 
(Rates include Tourist Class or Steamer) 
Write or phone fer Booklet A 


CAMPUS TOURS, INC, Chicago 


82 E. Jackson Blvd. Wabash 4646 
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an accurate detection of successes and 
errors, well-distributed review, objec- 
tive records of progress, means of com- 
puting improvement from day to day, 
and other devices found in a score of 
studies to contribute to economy and 
interest in learning. Furthermore, the 
good workbook is planned systemat- 
ically to enable a pupil to diagnose his 
own difficulties and to remedy them by 
carrying on appropriate activities pre- 
pared specifically for his difficulties. 
Frequently these diagnostic and reme- 
dial exercises are arranged in such 
form that pupils find them highly en- 
joyable, and therefore learn them more 
rapidly and accurately. 

The good workbook is not limited to 
drill alone on items to be learned. 
Gates says: 


Many workbooks feature various follow- 
up uses of material and items previously 
mastered. The additional activities may take 
the form of problem-solving. The problems 
may require reorganization, judgment, rea- 
soning, imagination, or other activities pri- 
marily mental, or application of data or 
skills to many practical issues or the use 
of the learning in various types of practical, 
artistic, dramatic, constructive, exploratory 
or other projects. In this way, the work- 
book attempts to encourage and guide the 
pupil in reaching a state of ability to use 
what he has learned in meeting real situa- 
tions rather than merely a state of ability 
to recall isolated information and skill. Along 
this line lies the possibility of cultivating the 
techniques of judging, reasoning, inventing, 
imagining, planning, and otherwise making 
intelligent use of what is learned. In this 
area is to be found perhaps the most sig- 
nificant possible contribution of the work- 
book policy. Although there is much room 
for improvement in realizing this subtle pur- 
pose, there is also some highly gratifying 
evidence of achievements already attained. 


Vreeland, assistant supervisor of re- 
search, Detroit public schools, sum- 
marizes the characteristics of a good 
workbook as follows: 

Other things being equal, the good 
workbook is the one which: 


1. Utilizes completely the findings of the 
scientific study of the learning process. 

2. Utilizes as many as possible of the ma- 
terials and opportunities for experience which 
are available. 

3. Provides adequately for maximum 
growth on the part of all learners, no matter 
what their types or general levels of ma- 
turity. 

4. Stimulates in wholesome ways the as- 
sumption of responsibility by the student for 
all aspects of his work. 

5. Provides effective training in the tech- 
nique of self-diagnosis. 

6. Fosters an intimate personal contact 
between student and teacher. 


The Teacher's Use of Workbooks 
The teacher who has not used work- 
books will do well to move slowly. 
Probably she should try workbooks first 
in a single subject, such as reading or 
arithmetic. Her first task is the selec- 
tion of the best material in the field 
(Continued on page 266) 
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GIVE YOURSELF THE THRILL OF 


UROPE 


@ it’s the famous St. Lawrence Seaway route . . . nearly two-fifths of 
your journey in sheltered waters with lovely French Canada on each side 
. enjoy scenery on the way to Europe! 


a R i ne your summer trip NOW while choice accommodations are avail- 
able! 


@ The Canadian Pacific fleet of speedy Empresses, spacious Duchesses 
and ‘“‘homey’’ Mont ships, offers all types of accommodations . . . speed 
or leisure . . . luxury or economy! 


@ (Whether you go ‘‘on your own”’ or on a special tour, be sure to 
add another country to your trip, Canada, your friendly neighbor . . . 
at no extra cost. 


@ _ Visit the Empire Exhibition at Glasgow, May to October, 1938. Sail- 
ings via the Clyde to Glasgow. 


@ = Ask for All Expense Personally Conducted Tour folder . . . travel 
bargains galore. 


@ _ Special round trip fares available Eastbound, August 15th/March 30th; 
Westbound, October 15th/July 15th, for active teachers and professors on 
Sabbatical leave. 


@ Boat train leaves Chicago morning prior to sailing—direct connection. 


BOOK NOW 
See Your Travel Agent or 
K. A. Cook, Steamship General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
WABash 1904 


Canadian (Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 

















SUMMER SESSION YUNIVERSITY OF 

























“ Enjoy the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recre- 
ational opportunities incidental to Summer Session study at the 
University of Southern California. 

, Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work 
~~ leading to degrees. Special opportunities are available in teacher 
Hf ///// education for professional imp: and teachers’ credentials. 
A broad program is presented for men and women seeking an un- 
derstanding essential to satisfactory living in this modern age. The 
faculty includes distinguished scholars in many different fields from 
other institutions as well as from the University of Southern 
California. 

En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, the 
Yosemite, the Redwood Forest and other points of interest. During 
the session you can visit art galleries, museums, the Huntington 
Library, and attend Symphony Concerts Under the Stars and the 





can include trips to the movie studios, hikes in the high Sierras, 
drives through orange groves, ocean trips and recreation at th 
beaches. 


Summer than in winter. The average temperature is 70.5". For 
r/ 
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First term, June 20 to July 29 
Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 
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Pilgrimage Play—the Oberammergau of America. Your week-ends ///// 


The climate in Southern California is even more delightful «appre 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 to JULY 31 


UNI sity A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
. or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profit- 


nn hicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request) 
Fully Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake Si., 


Chicage, Ill. 
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An Opportunity for Teachers and Others 








Announcing the 
Summer Session 
at the 
University of Illinois 
June 20 -August 13 
1938 


Four hundred and fifty courses 
in Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Commerce, Physical 
Education, Agriculture, Home 
Economics, Engineering, Art, 
Music, Law, Journalism and Li- 
brary Science, given by the regu- 
lar university faculty and visit- 
ing professors. These courses 
make possible adequate pro- 
grams for completion of under- 
graduate and graduate require- 


sessions equal one semester in 
credit toward a degree. 


Graduate courses especially de- 
signed for high school teachers 
in the departments of English, 
Sociology, Economics, Political 
Science, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Physics. The department of 
Education offers 38 courses in 


tural Education, Elementary 


Law, School Buildings. Oppor- 
tunity for observation of the 
Nursery School, Elementary 
School, and High School will 


work of the classes. 


For further information and circular 
address 


E. H. CAMERON 


Director of the Summer Session 
104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 











ments for degrees. Two summer | 


the Graduate School, including | 
Vocational Education, Agricul- | 


Education, Visual Aids, School | 


supplement the more theoretical | 





Courses for Graduates and Undergraduates 
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Educational News Briefs 


Cicero 


@ Mr. Marion Jordan, for twelve years 

supervisor and director of curriculum, 
Grades IV to VIII of the Cicero public 
schools, was presented with a life member- 
ship in the N.E.A. at the time of the At- 
lantic City meeting. The teachers, super- 
visors, and principals of Cicero took this 
means of expressing: their appreciation of 
Mr. Jordan’s many services to education. 

Mr. Jordan has served the Illinois State 
Association of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction as president for two years and 
as chairman of the program committee for 
three years, and he is now a member of the 
board of directors of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
N.E.A. For three years he was a member 
of the committee on educational problems 
of the Northern Illinois Conference on Su- 
pervision. 

At present he is directing the teachers, 
principals and supervisors of Cicero in their 
co-operative construction of the curriculum 
| for the Cicero public schools. Recently pub- 
lished is “The Plan of Organization and 
Basic Purposes of the Cicero School Cur- 
riculum.” 


Federation of Illinois Colleges 


@ PRESIDENT C. J. I. Bergendoff of Au- 

gustana College, Rock Island, was elected 
president of the Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges at the thirty-fourth annual convention 
held on the campus of Wheaton College, 
March 18. Student personnel problems 
loomed large in the program of addresses, 
which included the subjects of placement, 
counselling, and testing. 

Significant improvement in educational 
methods as a result of research were dis- 
cussed by Professor C. R. Griffith, director of 
the Bureau of Institutional Research of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Carleton Wash- 
burne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, 
and nationally known exponent of the move- 
ment known as Progressive Education, de- 
fended its principles and explained sources 
of misunderstanding. 





Other speakers were President Carter 
Davidson, of Knox College; Reverend John 
| Evans, religious editor of the Chicago 


Tribune; President Mary Ashby Cheek, of 
Rockford College; and President James H. 
Moynihan, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

| President J. Oliver Buswell, of Wheaton 
College, is the retiring president. 


| Illinois State Normal University 


@ DR. Stanley S. Marzolf, of the psychology 

department, and Dr. Herbert Hiett, head 
of the English department, are working in 
co-operation with Miss Evelyn Rezek, faculty 
assistant in English, in an effort to increase 
reading efficiency for college students at 
1.S.N.U. 


Professor Emeritus F. W. Westhoff, of the 
music department, is writing a book for 
junior and senior high-school and college 
music courses. The work includes teaching 
instructions and simple exercise songs. 


THE ILLINOIS 


The third annual Rural Director-Teacher 
Meeting will be held in Capen Auditorium on 
Friday evening, April 22. The program, es- 
pecially designed for the teachers of rural 
schools of McLean and adjoining counties 
and their directors, is being sponsored by 
Mr. W. B. Brigham, McLean county super- 
intendent of schools in co-operation with the 
Hieronymus Club, the Rural Curriculum 
Club, and Professor L. W. Hacker, director 
of rural education. 


Concise Account, a one-act play by Janet 
K. Smith, assistant professor of art, was re- 
cently purchased outright for non-royalty 
publication by the Row, Peterson Company, 
the same firm that published Miss Smith’s 
The Shepherds’ Star. 


With Albert Goldberg directing, the Illi- 
nois Symphony Orchestra presented a con- 
cert at McCormick Gymnasium, Wednesday 
evening, March 23, as the fifth lecture 
course number. 


The Chicago Club of Illinois State Normal 
University celebrated its golden anniversary 
by having a noon-day reception followed by 
a luncheon and a special program at the 
Great Northern Hotel on April 9, under the 
direction of Miss Ethel M. Dole, club presi- 
dent. The Chicago club, founded in 1888, 
has furnished much of the inspiration for 
the formation of downstate alumni organiza- 
tions. Alumni of I. S. N. U. now have 
twenty county organizations in Illinois. 


At the recent convention in Atlantic City, 
Professor J. W. Carrington, director of the 
training schools, was elected secretary of the 
National Association of Supervisors of Stu- 
dent Teaching. Dr. C. F. Malmberg, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, was elected 
president of the Teachers College Personnel 
Association. Professor Floyd T. Goodier, 
director of integration, was re-elected treas- 
urer of the Horace Mann League, national 
education organization. President F. W. 
Fairchild was re-elected for the seventh year 
secretary of the Ninety-Six Club, which is 
made up of two administrators from each 
state. Dr. Fairchild has also assumed the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Standards 
and Surveys. 


Thirty seniors of Bloomington High School 
spent Wednesday, March 16, visiting the 
campus of I.S.N.U. and interviewing depart- 
ment heads. Such visits are a feature of the 
orientation program for incoming freshmen. 


A guidance conference for high-school 
seniors and juniors will be held on Mon- 
day, April 25. The project is sponsored jointly 
by Illinois Wesleyan University, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal Community High 


School, Bloomington High School, Uni- 
versity High School, and Trinity High 
School. 


Jackson Teachers Credit Union 

@ MEMBERS of the faculty of the S. I. 
S. N. U. took the leadership in organizing 

a credit union, membership in which is open 

to all employees of schools in Jackson 
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County. At the organization meeting on 
March 1 the following were elected to office: 

President, Dr. T. W. Abbott; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Flemin W. Cox; secretary, Mr. 
Hal Hall; treasurer, Mr. D. S. McIntosh. 
Members of the board of directors, in addi- 
tion to the officers just named are: Dr. 
Bruce W. Merwin, Mr. Wendell Margrave, 
Mr. Edw. V. Miles, Jr., Dr. R. D. Bowden, 
and Mr. C. C. Logan. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ ONE of the attractions of the spring cal- 

endar is a college operetta, the H.M.S. 
Pinafore, to be produced by the combined 
forces of the Melodie Klub and the Treble 
Clef under the direction of Dr. Annas, di- 
rector of the music department. 


Mr. J. Hal Connor, head of the depart- 
ment of English, has completed the arrange- 
ments for a summer lecture series to be given 
by Dr. Moody E. Prior, of Northwestern 
University. Dr. Prior will lecture on Eng- 
lish drama before 1600. 


Mrs. Gladys Elliot Fisher replaces Miss 
Annie E. King, second grade critic at the 
McMurry Training School, this quarter. 
After securing her master’s degree at the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Mrs. Fisher acted as critic in the Horace 
Mann and Dalton schools of New York 
City. Because of illness Miss King is taking 
a leave of absence for the spring quarter but 
will return for the fall session. 


N. I. debaters brought home a first place 
title in the Huntington, Indiana, meet, which 
took place February 25 and 26. N. I. won 
seventeen of twenty-four debates at Hunt- 
ington College, making the best record in 
the senior division. 

In the combined Manchester-Huntington 
tourney N. I. placed second. Wayne Uni- 
versity, of Detroit, won one more debate in 
their series of twenty-four than did N. I. 


President Adams spoke before the Central 
Council of Childhood Education on April 9 
at the Chicago Women’s Club. He took part 
in a symposium on “What We Want the 
Teacher to Be.” 

The symposium was composed of a college 
president, a superintendent of schools, a 
member of the general public, a parent, an 
elementary supervisor, a primary supervisor 
and a teacher. 


A well chosen cast under the direction of 
Professor Connor presented the play, Cradle 
Song, before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence on the night of March 16. 


Russ Hoogerhyde, national archery champ- 
ion, appeared in assembly on March 23 with 
a lecture demonstration. program. 


N. I. will be host to the high-school vo- 
calists and instrumentalists participating in 
the district contest on Saturday, April 23. 


Southern Illinois State 

Normal University 

@ SOUTHERN’S tenth child guidance clinic 
was held April 6, 7, and 8, with the co- 

operation of members of the professional 

staff from the Illinois Institute of Juvenile 

Research. The college committee is headed 

by Dr. W. A. Thalman. A new feature, in- 

volving student preparation and study of 
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cases met in practice teaching, was incorpor- 
ated into the clinic this time. These cases 
were discussed by the professional staff at 
seminars held in the afternoons. A lecture 
by Dr. Brown on “Psychological Mechanisms 
Involved in Treatment” was open to stu- 
dents and faculty. The rest of the sessions 
were private. 


The 1938 meeting of the Illinois Academy 
of Science will be held on the Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University campus from 
May 2-7 inclusively. The Junior Academy 
of Science will also meet at that time. Prin- 
cipal addresses on the academy program will 
be the following: : 

Address of Welcome, President Roscoe 
Pulliam, Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Presidential Address: “Geologic Records of 
a Rhythmic Nature” (illustrated), Professor 
Harold R. Wanless, University of Illinois. 

“Our Exhaustible Resources of Minerals. 
What should Be the Aims of a Conservation 
Program?” Dr. M. M. Leighton, chief, Illi- 
nois State Geological Survey, Urbana. 

“Advances in the Renewable Natural Re- 
sources Program of Illinois” (illustrated), 
Dr. T. H. Frison, chief, Illinois State Natural 
History Survey, Urbana. 

Annual Public Lecture: “New Spades in 
Old Soil,” Dr. John A. Wilson, director of 
the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. 


Officers of the Illinois Academy of Science 
are H. R. Wanless of the University of Illi- 
nois, president; George D. Fuller, University 
Chicago, first vice-president; Otis B. Young 
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@ With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for 
so many Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a 
feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vaca- 
tion. Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you 



















Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete 
T.C.U. Policy that will give you protection during the 
rest of the school year, through the long summer vaca- 
tion and well into the Fall. Think of it! Protection 
wherever you go and whatever you do for more than 
six long months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or 
send coupon without obligation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


923 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPO 


this year everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness— 
in camps, hotels or on trains—even abroad. 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The very 
best one can do is to exercise the greatest caution—and be prepared 
for the accident or distressing illness away from home. That’s what 
the T.C.U. will do for you. This Organization of Teachers for Teachers 
stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, 





IDENTIFICATION TAG 
FOR YOUR TRAVELING BAG 

Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a limited 


number, but as long as they last they are 
free to teachers. 
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To the T.C.U., 
923 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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ee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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National College of Education 
Complete education for 

teaching in elementary S52 md 

grades, kindergarten and 

nursery school. Children’s 

demonstration school and observation 

center. Wide variety of extra-cur- 

ricular activities. Special summer 
classes.- Six weeke session June 20 to July 29. 
Registration June 17 and 18. Two weeks ses- 
sions June 27 to July 8 and July 11 to July 22. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near Lake Michigan. Here 
we offer you cultural education plus vocational 
training. B. E. degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 
8-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write 
for list of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 828-D, Evanston, I1!. 











CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


Tne UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado _ 


SEND TODAY for Complete sans | 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
| 












Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 
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of the Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, second vice-president; W. M. Luce, 
University of Illinois, secretary; and Paul D. 
Voth, University of Chicago, treasurer. 


Miss Helen Baldwin, of the foreign 
language department, has been elected sec- 
retary of the Illinois Classical Association. 


Approximately 3,000 members of the 
Southern Division of the Illihois Education 
Association met on the campus March 24 
and 25. 


The Illinois section of the Mathematical 
Association of America will assemble on the 
S. I. N. U. campus May 13 for their annual 
meeting. 


Mu Tau Pi’s annual high-school press con- 
ference scheduled for April 22 will attract 
approximately two hundred and fifty high- 
school journalists to the campus. Yearbooks 
and newspapers will be entered in special 
classes and first, second, and third ranking 
publications in each of the divisions will re- 
ceive awards at the dinner meeting that 
evening. 

This is Mu Tau Pi’s fifth annual high- 
school press conference. 


Mrs. Wanda Newsum Gun, assistant dean 
of women and director of student employ- 
ment, was recently initiated into the national 
sociology fraternity, Alpha Kappa Delta. 


Dr. Marie A. Hinrichs, college physician 
and head of the physiology and health edu- 
cation department, has been invited to pre- 
sent a paper at the international meeting to 
be held in Zurich, Switzerland, August 14-19 
on “Some Effects of Fatigue on the Blood 
Picture of College Athletes.” She will go as 
a representative of the American Physiolog- 
ical Association. 


Dr. W. A. Thalman, of the education de- 
partment, has been elected to membership in 
the Illinois Society of Consulting Psycholog- 
ists. 


Dr. Willis G. Swartz, head of the political 
science department, has been invited to con- 
tribute to a volume of scholarly essays to be 
published by the State University of Iowa 
in honor of Dr. Harry Grant Plum. 


The district band contest for the southern 
area was held on the S.I.N.U. campus April 
1 and 2 


The second annual exhibition of the work 
of southern Illinois artists was held March 
24, 25, and 26 at S. I. S$. N. U. “The pur- 
pose of the exhibition,” says Miss Gladys P. 
Williams, head of the art department and 
sponsor of the College Art Guild, “is to create 
an interest in the formation of an art asso- 
ciation in southern Illinois.” 


Supervisors and Directors 
of Education 


@ THE twenty-second annual meeting of 

the Illinois State Association of Super- 
visors and Directors of Education will be 
held Friday and Saturday, April 29 and 30, 
at the National College of Education, Evan- 
ston. 

The Friday program will consist of a 
morning session dealing with social science, 
an afternoon session devoted to the subject 
of reading, and an evening dinner program. 
The Saturday program will be limited to a 
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Va 7 mbes MAKE UP 


WHEN YOU PLANA PLAY! 


Stein's ow BROOME ST..NEW YORK CITY 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


series of teachers’ books dealing 
geography instruction and inter- 
pretation. A collection of articles by out- 
standing geographers. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Council of Geography teachers. 





Complete 
with the 


GEOGRAPHY— 
HOW TO TEACH IT 


by 24 outstanding teachers. 
List $1.60. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
STUDIES 


(The United States) 
Special Studies of Various 
Regions. List $2.00. 


LIFE IN ASIA 


Personal observations of 2! 
writers. List $2.40 


ACTIVITIES IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


A_ storehouse of puzzles, 
games and other vitalizing 


helps, %6c. 





Include these on your next Book Requisition. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Illinois 
























Study in Comfort 


University 
of Denver 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Many special courses for teachers. 
Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
», Librarianship, Education. 

Fees determined by courses taken. 
‘==. Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends in 
¢. —— the Colorado Rockies. 


June 20 to July 22 & July 25 to Aug. 26 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver, Colorado 

"eae cd me your Summer School Bulletin. 

NAME 

Street & No. 

City & State. 
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morning session and will deal with super- 
vision. 

The program chairman is Mr. Marion 
Jordan, director of instruction, Cicero, and 
the chairmen for the various sessions are as 
follows: social science, Dr. Walter Cook, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston; reading, Miss Maud Johnson, 
president of the state association, Rockford; 
supervision, Dr. Chris DeYoung, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal; dinner pro- 
gram, Agnes L. Adams, National College of 
Education, Evanston. 

Programs are now available. 


University of Ilinois 
1938 Electrical Show 


@ FRIDAY, April 22, has been designated 

as High School Day at the 1938 Electrical 
show at the University of Illinois. The 
Electrical Show is a biennial feature spon- 
sored by the students in electrical engineer- 
ing and physics. 

Exhibits and demonstrations which range 
from displays presenting general information 
and demonstrations of the latest discoveries 
from research laboratories to trick stunts 
will be put on by the students. Up-to-the- 
minute developments of electrical equipment 
will be shown, and commercial companies 
will have exhibits. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THE Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 

lege is continuing its plan of offering work 
for three separate six-week terms, commenc- 
ing May 2 and closing August 26. The mid- 
spring term opens May 2 and closes on June 
9. Western has found that this mid-spring 
term is of considerable benefit to eachers who 
have been teaching in the country schools 
as it gives them an opportunity to do six 
weeks of work before the regular summer 
school opens. The first summer term at 
Western opens on June 13 and closes on 
July 22. The second summer term opens 
on July 22 and closes on August 26. 


The college is acting as host to a Superin- 
tendents and Principals Conference in west- 
ern Illinois, which is meeting for its twen- 
tieth annual program on Wednesday, April 
20. 


The School Masters Club of western IIli- 
nois will hold its sixth annual dinner meet- 
ing at the Lamoine Hotel in connection with 
the above conference. 


The Ninth Rural Progress Day will be 
held on the campus Thursday, April 21. The 
county superintendent’s office, the Farm Bu- 
reau, and the Home Bureau of McDonough 
County are co-operating as usual with Wes- 
tern in planning for this big annual rural 
gathering at Macomb. 


A travel course in history will be offered 
during the second summer term. The 5500 
mile itinerary includes points of historical in- 
terest in many states and provinces from 
Alabama and Georgia to Ontario and Que- 
bec, Canada. The tour will be conducted 
by Professor W. L. Schuppert, of the history 
department. 


A new course in visual education, “Visual 
Education 320” covers a wide variety of ma- 
terials and activities—including professional- 
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ized subject matter. Students in the course 
will be given opportunity to observe the 
use of visual aids on the grade, high-school, 
and college levels. 


Special training for the driver of high- 
school age will be considered as one of the 
most important problems in a new safety 
course, the use of the automobile, which is 
offered by the industrial arts department. 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ A TRAINING course for teachers in 

“Traffic Efficiency and Automobile Oper- 
ation” has been announced for Eastern’s 
summer session, which will be held from 
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Choose From 700 COURSES 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Educa- 
tion, including courses in Educational Interpretation, Guid- 
ance, Psychology of Personality, Visual Aids, Social Stu- 
dies, Improvement of Elementary Instructional Practices, 
Radio in Education—Physical Education and Coaching 
School, Demonstration School, Speech, Play Production, 
Art, Music, Painting, Sculpture and over 600 other courses. 


A FACULTY OF 350 EDUCATORS 


including men and women of national and international 
reputation. All Departments, Laboratories, Libraries, and 
Research Facilities are open the entire session. 


TWO TERMS—June 13-July 22, July 25-Aug. 26 


Moderate Fees 
Noted Libraries 


LAND OF 
10,000 LAKES 


NNNESOTR 


Combine profitable summer study with 
healthful recreation in Minneapolis, gate- 
way to the famous 
Lakes.” Lakes, parks, museums, art cen- 
ters, concerts, theaters and famous sum- 


mer resorts afford varied entertainment. 


Write for Complete Bulletin 


Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
246 ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 


June 13 to August 5. The objective of the 
course is to give qualified teachers the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
accepted technique in the teaching of traffic 
problems and highway safety. The course 
will be conducted by Wayne P. Hughes, a 
member of Eastern’s industrial arts staff. 


The Teachers College News, student 
newspaper at Eastern, last month was 
awarded Medalist rating in the contest con- 
ducted by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, sponsored by the Department of 
Journalism of Columbia University. This is 
the highest award given by that association, 
and only one other teachers college was 
given this award. All-Columbian honor also 
came to the News. This is a division creat- 
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Low Living Costs 
Special Lecturers 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 





Accounting Art 
Arts and Crafts 
Astronomy Botany 
Chemistry 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology German 
History 
Interior Decoration 
Journalism Latin 
Law Mathematics 
Mechanics Music 
Philosophy Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Social Work Sociology 
Spanish Zoology 











Classes from June 20 
to July 29, 1938 
For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer 


Session, Room 209, Duncker 
Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 





Are You ‘‘Job Satisfied’’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


Teachers have a big 5 | ag e, because of their 
training and education. & Government Jobs 
offer you big pay, short ha. and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R227, Rochester, N.Y., for free 32-page book with 
list of positions for teachers, sample tests, and full 
particulars telling how to qualify for appointment. 





ILLINOIS IS OPEN! 


We are ready to appoint a sales manager for the entire 
state of Illinois. If you have successfully sold instructional 
material, if you have a wide acquaintance among Illinois 
school officials, if you can furnish satisfactory references as 
to your character and ability, and if you would like to be 
considered for this appointment, write immediately and give 
full details regarding education and experience. 


WORLD LETTERS, Inc., East Aurora, N. Y. 
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ed in 1936 to honor newspapers of excel- 
lence in special departments. Seven papers 
were selected to form an “All-Star Team,” 
with the News being chosen for literary ex- 
cellence. 


Three additional Eastern State county 
alumni clubs were formed during March. 
Arthur C. Forster, principal of the Mayo 
School in Paris, was elected president of the 
Edgar County club; Fred Koertge, of the 
Olney High School staff, was elected presi- 
dent of the Richland County club; and R. 
G. Seitzinger, principal of the Cannon and 
Elmwood schools in Danville, was elected 
president of the Vermilion County club. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Eastern Club, Saturday, April 23, special 
honors will be paid to Miss Isabel McKin- 
ey, head of the English Department, and 
to Friederich Koch, of the music staff. Miss 
McKinney is the author of the recently pub- 
lished biography of Eastern’s late president, 
Livingston C. Lord; and Mr. Koch, who 
has been on the faculty since the institution 
was opened in 1899, will retire in June. S. 
E. Thomas, head of the department of so- 
cial science, will serve as master of cere- 
monies at the club’s dinner. 


“Take the profit out of war” was the 
theme of the Forum open-house program 
last month, when it enacted a mock session 
of the United States Senate. Lloyd Kincaid, 
Forum president, presided at the session in 
the role of Vice-President Garner. 


Eastern debate teams placed sixth in the 
tournament held at Manchester, Indiana. 
One negative team, composed of Florence 
Duncan and Juanita Brown, tied with the 
negative team of Notre Dame for the honor 
of being the only two undefeated teams in 
the tournament. Twenty-five colleges from 
eight different states were entered in Divi- 
sion A for experienced debaters, for which 
all four Eastern teams qualified. 


President R. G. Buzzard, Dr. Walter W. 
Cook, and Dr. E. H. Taylor appeared on 
the program of some of the educational 
meetings held at the N.E.A. convention in 
Atlantic City. 


Dr. Irving Wolfe, head of the music de- 


partment, Miss Ethel Hanson, and Eugene 
Asbury attended the National Conference 
for Music Educators, which opened in 


St. Louis, March 27. 


Dr. J. Glen Ross, head of Eastern’s speech 
department, last month was given an hon- 
orary life membership in the National Foren- 
sic League. He is the third person in the 
state and one of the twelve in the United 
States to receive this honor. Mr. Paul Hibbs, 
state chairman of the N.F.L. presented Dr. 
Ross with a gold key at a banquet held at 
Eastern March 12 during the League tour- 
nament, saying: “For your untiring efforts 
in behalf of speech education.” 


East St. Louis Teachers 
Association 
@ AS a cultural contribution to the com- 
munity the East St. Louis Teachers As- 
sociation is sponsoring a series of weekly 
broadcasts over Station WTMV. The pro- 
grams, under the title, “Have You Heard?” 
are dramatizations of scientifically correct 
but somewhat startling facts in the field of 
natural science. 
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TEACHERS PRODUCERS 
ADVERTISING MEN 


4 Days of Educational Film Showings 
FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD AND PROGRAM WRITE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


For 


ON 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ARMITAGE AVENUE 
Investigate 
TE AC Advantages of 
“Visual Education 
New film material, a vast fund of 
visual data, is now at your dispo- 
sal. Subjects are inexhaustible, 
sources of "'free'’ and low-rental 
instructional-films constantly _in- 
creasing. 
Send for information on DeVry 
16mm. sound and silent projec- 
tors and data on limitless oppor- 
tunities for visual education they 
offer. Prices and complete infor- 
mation without obligation. 


DEVRY CORP. 


Dept. S-llll Armitage Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






































ESTABLISHED 1900 


HE CAMERON 
OSTUME CoO. 


Largest Stock in Chicago 
We Occupy Entire Building 


Everything for 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE, Pag- 
eant, Play, Circus Shakespeare, 
Masquerade. Tuxedos, Full Dress, 

Wigs, Makeup Materials, Masks, 


COLLEGE CAPS AND GOWNS 


431 to 439 No. State St. 
UST ON THE EDGE OF THE LooP 
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The Rural School 


(Continued from page 243) 
to refer in this matter of preserving the 
distinction between friendliness and 
undue familiarity is this: Children need 
to learn that varying circumstances 
make a great difference in suitability 
of conduct. What is right and proper 
in one place may be in very poor taste 
in another. One phase of growing up 
consists in recognition of this fact, and 
in varying one’s conduct accordingly. 

Some time ago I attended a very ser- 
ious formal ceremony at a university. 
The faculty attended in a body, 
clad in full academic dress. One 
of the students made his appear- 
ance without any coat and show- 
ing a gaudy pair of suspenders. 
He had not learned the lesson I 
am discussing. Apparently he did 
not realize that dress which is 
entirely allowable in one’s own 


gan this article. Conduct which is en- 
tirely becoming to a hunting or fishing 
trip may be entirely out of place in the 
classroom. Provided that the fact that 
his older pupils called him by his first 
name on hunting trips was a gesture of 
natural friendliness and companion- 
ship and not of undue familiarity, and 
provided that they were learning that 
such conduct is not proper in the class- 
room, I can see no objection to it. Nor 
would I be much worried if they for- 
got, at times, and used the first name 
in school, provided that they at once 
recognized its unsuitability to the situ- 





ation, as his boys did. In fact, I told 
“Mr. Jones” that it seemed to me that 
the fact his boys wanted to call him 
“George” was a definite tribute to him 
and his influence over them. 
** KKK KK K K 

This copy has had to be prepared be- 
fore the rural teachers have had time 
to write to this department along the 
lines suggested in the March number of 
the Intmnotis Teacuer. I hope that 
next month this page may be devoted 
to problems and ideas suggested by 
your letters. Please help to make this 
your department. 





Row-Peterson Successes 








home may be in unspeakably bad 
taste at formal college gathering. 


The Answer to “Mr. Jones” 
This is, of course, an exagger- 
ated illustration, but every day 
in every school there are instances 
of the principle involved. Con- 
duct which is entirely natural and 
proper in a work project period is 
utterly unsuited to the giving of 
a standard test. The informal 
and natural behavior of children 
in a socialized recitation would 
not be proper in a spelling lesson. 
When I was teaching in the ele- 
mentary school, I used to enjoy 
very much the period from about 
eight forty-five to nine o’clock. 
The children used to come into 
the schoolroom in the same nat- 
ural way they would enter thei) 
own homes. Some of them would 





IN PRIMARY READING 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


DOWN THE RIVER ROAD 


THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS 


Reading Foundation Series 


Basic Primary Readers 


Me \ 


Readiness Second Reader 





Traditional -Literature. Readers 











IN HISTORY 


a“ of ioe 
~Grades 4 to 6. 
SINGLE CYCLE SERIES 
The Story of Earliest Times . ... The 
Story of Old Europe and New America 


- « « The Story of-Colonial Times 
a 


Grades 4 to 6 
DOUBLE CYCLE SERIES 
Our Nation Begins . . . Our Nation 
Grows Up . *. The Story of Our No- 
tion . . . Old Europe and Our Nation 
a 
THE BUILDING OF OUR NATION 
Grades'7 and 8 
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chat with me; some would play 





the Victrola and perhaps prac- 
tice some new dance steps; some 
would water the plants or feed 
the goldfish; some would stand 
in groups laughing and chatting. 
This was perfectly normal con- 
duct for that situation. But when 
the bell rang for school to begin, 
they recognized that the time for 
work had come and altered their 
conduct accordingly. 

So I come to my answer to “Mr. 
Jones” with whose question I be- 
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Fun with Numbers 
A Reader Arithmetic 
for Second Grade 








IN ARITHMETIC 


? 


THE CHAMPION ARITHMETICS 
¥ Stepped-Up Edition . 


Grade Placement of 
Arithmetic Topics is 
distinctly modern 
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Question: 


If she stops teaching 
does it affect her 
TPU membership? 








Answer: No! Marriage, re- 
tirement, or entering 
another field of ‘‘non- 
hazardous’? work does not 
cancel a_ teacher’s 


bership in TPU. 


mem- 


A TPU member may retire from teach- 
ing to marry or enter another field of 
work, but TPU keeps on protecting her 
against accident, sickness and quaran- 
tine just the same. Once a member, 
TPU’s liberal protection is hers for 
keeps. Over 27,000 teacher-members 
have decided to let TPU do the finan- 
cial worrying for them should misfor- 
tune strike. Why not you? 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


110 T. P. U. Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 











CAPITALIZE 


Your Teaching Experience 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers with 
5 years’ experience can earn $50 to $100 or 
more weekly during vacation on our GUAR- 
ANTEED INCOME PLAN, introducing to 
schools, teachers and parents new UNIT PLAN 
material edited by Dr. J. R. McGaughy of 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA U., and 
approved by State Departments of Education. 
Exclusive rights in home community or else- 
where. No investment. Write fully giving age, 
experience, previous vacation employment, and 
dates between which you can work. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN CO., Dept. E 
203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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The Workbook 


(Continued from page 259) 
chosen for the purpose. She may find it 
well to examine books in the light of the 
charcteristics of the good workbook 
outlined in the foregoing section. 

One question at the outset is the 
choice between a workbook written to 
accompany a particular textbook and 
one written for use with any text. Each 
type has certain advantages. One 
practical consideration may be men- 
tioned. If the text is good and up to 
date, the accompanying workbook may 
well be adopted because the two were 
written to fit each other and therefore 
will be easier to administer. But if the 
text is badly balanced and out of date, 
until it can be changed, a good though 
unrelated workbook can help the situ- 
ation materially. 

Having chosen the books to be used, 
the teacher’s next task is to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the book 
or series so that she knows just what 
it contains and how it it organized. 
Only then is she ready to plan its most 
effective use by pupils. Especially 
should she avoid the easy but not 
especially efficient method of having all 
children go through the material in 
the same sequence and at the same 
rate. The workbook makes possible in- 
dividual adaptation of the rate and 
sequence of learning. This oppor- 
tunity should not be lost. The diag- 
nostic tests should be used to find out 
which activities should be carried 
through by each individual pupil. 

The third task is the provision for 
use of the materials in the classroom. 
The methods by which workbooks are 
used vary correspondingly. To one 
group, the workbook represents merely 
a series of convenient or desirable ac- 
tivities, the doing of which by the 
pupils is to be vigorously directed and 
supervised by teachers in accordance 
with certain standards of skill and 
achievement. To the other group, the 
workbook is a valuable tool to be used 
by the student in ways, by methods, 
and at times dictated by his own needs 
and desires, just as an older person 
might use them in real life. 

Provision must also be made for 
checks and records of pupil progress. 
One difficulty of individualized work 
is that of keeping track of pupils when 
even those in the same grade are not 
all working at the same point at once. 
Good workbooks usually include a 
record form which the pupil himself 
keeps and from which the teacher may 
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see his progress at a glance. Further, 
the teacher must realize that her teach- 
ing opportunities and responsibilities 
do not cease while the pupils are en- 
gaged on workbooks. After all, one of 
the chief purposes of this instructional 
aid is to free the teacher from some 
routine tasks in order that she may 
have time for genuine study and guid- 
ance of her pupils in the light of their 
needs. During the workbook period 
the wise teacher goes about the room 
to give help as requested or to check 
progress and difficulties. 


Warning in Use of Workbooks 


In the end, the workbook is but one 
invention in a long series which marks 
the evolution of instructional aids. 
There can be no question that it may 
fall into the misuses which have marred 
the fruitfulness of other inventions with 
a parallel purpose. The workbook is a 
good servant but a bad master. It has 
a useful function to perform, but its 
use must not be overdone. Workbooks 
and other individualized materials are 
excellent for individual work in rela- 
tively specific fields. They do not gen- 
erally lead to nor encourage the group 
interpretation and interchange of view 
so important to genuine understanding. 
The teacher, therefore, should be on 
the alert to provide occasional periods 
of group activity, sometimes as intro- 
duction and preparation for a new di- 
vision in the workbook, and sometimes 
as a summary and interpretation of 
the real meaning of the experiences 
pupils have had in their individual 
work. Further, too many workbooks 
make “blank fillers” out of children. 

At the present time, the workbooks 
are the most common materials for 
individualizing instruction, but their 
value is limited largely to adapting to 
differences in the rate of learning. 
Complete individualization involves al- 
so adjustment to the distinctive inter- 
ests, purposes, and needs of pupils. The 
wise teacher will use every available re- 
source, first, for discovering the indi- 
vidual characteristics of her pupils, and 
second, for providing instruction for 
each in terms of his needs and pur- 
poses. But the realization of these po- 
tentialities depends upon a clear-eyed 
vision of their connection with a most 
desirable pupil-teacher relationship, 
and a willingness on the part of every 
teacher both to reappraise all those ac- 
tivities which in the past have gone by 
the name of teaching, and to deliberate- 
ly conserve her time and energy for 
matters of most worth. 
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DAILY -~LIFE ARITHMETICS 





« For better understanding of the meaning of number 


i | ee 


¢ For better appreciation of the social usefulness of number 


Aimed at giving children an understanding of arithmetic as arithmetic 
A on EsS (the mathematical aim) and an appreciation of its practical value in 
: wv y their daily lives (the social aim), this important new series makes 
$ . arithmetic interesting, challenging, sensible, useful, and “natural” in 
a way that has never before been done. 


The course for grades 1 and 2 provides pupils’ workbooks, the core 
of the course, number storybooks, and helpful teachers’ manuals (cir- 
cular No. 646). The course for grades 3 through 8 provides a three- 
book and a six-book edition, with pupils’ workbooks and teachers’ 
manuals (circular No. 637). 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue — oe Chicago, Illinois 
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Watch For It! 


OFF THE PRESS O THIS MONTH 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
A New World History 


we ES ee eS eeCU 


— SS SS CO «6S 


By 
CARL BECKER FREDERIC DUNCALF 
John Stambaugh Professor of History Professor of Medieval History 
; Cornell University University of Texas 
1 
. A searching interpretation of civilizations, past and present. Written in simple, incisive style, 
STORY OF CIVILIZATION gives the student of world history a background for understanding and 


appreciating the slow inching forward of men toward a better way of living together. 


From their own rich backgrounds Professors Becker and Duncalf have made a contribution of im- 
measurable value to high school students who may never again have so favorable an opportunity to 
study thoughtfully the story of civilization. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPAN Y 
/ 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Recently Published Modern and Progressive 
Bobbs-Merrill School Books 


The Curriculum Readers 


For Intermediate Grades— 
Baker & Baker 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON—IV—Net Price.... $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA—V—Net Price.................... $0.69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS—VI—Net Price.. $0.72 


Being generally accepted over the country as 
the most distinctive and outstanding publica- 
tion of this year for use in elementary schools. 


Establishes reading as reading in its rightful place in 
the curriculum in the all around development of the 
child. 

Thorough classroom trial before publication in printed 
book form in public school systems in every section 
of the country. 

Content perfectly related to all material to be read in 
school and out of school—Social Studies—history, 
geography, citizenship, travel, resources, industries, 
etc.; Character Development and _ Citizenship; 
Health; Recreation—sports, classical and modern 
literature, pure fun and humor, use and enjoyment 
of leisure time, etc.; Natural Science; Physical Sci- 
ence; Art—painting, sculpturing, music, etc.; Lan- 
guage Arts and Mathematical Skills—in exercises, 
activities, manuals, etc. 

Sections presented with factual introductions, and 
with body proper in vitally interesting, thrilling 
stories. 

All material presented with undoubted literary excel- 
lence. 

Curriculum vocabulary. 

Scientific gradation—based on classroom trials and 
on the best available standards for vocabulary, con- 
structions, sentences, etc. 

Study exercises and activity program—for optional 
use. 

Manuals and activity work books—for optional use. 

Presented sincerely and confidently as the most attrac- 
tive mechanically made readers available today for 
intermediate grades—with four color process illus- 
trations through IV, four color and three color 
process illustrations through V and VI; with three 
color covers for interest and visual instructions; 
with highest standards for type page, margins, pa- 
per, cloth, printing, binding, etc. 


Please write to us concerning your interest in elemen- 
tary school readers. 


| 
Bobbs-Merrill’s 100th Year of | 
Publishing Service, 1838-19338 | 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Illinois State Representatives: 


H. G. GRAMSTAD 
A. L. LANDIS 
J. W. RED IRVINE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
and 
NEW YORK CITY 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Some Implications of the Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education 


@ THE Report of the Advisory Committee on Education 

transmitted by President Roosevelt to Congress the lat- 
ter part of February contemplates a six-year program of 
federal aid beginning July 1, 1939, and ending July 1, 1945. 
The committee believes that at the end of that time re- 
examination of the program in the light of the experience 
of those six years should dictate future policies. 

Under its original assignment, September 19, 1936, the 
committee was commissioned “to study the experience under 
the existing program of federal aid for vocational education, 
the relation of such training to general education and to 
prevailing economic and social conditions, and the extent 
of the need for an expanded program; and to develop rec- 
ommendations that would be available to the Congress and 
the Executive.” 

Later, in April, 1937, President Roosevelt requested the 
committee “to give more extended consideration to the 
whole subject of federal relationship to state and local con- 
duct of education and to prepare a report.” 

The results of the committee’s labors are a series of pro- 
posals, which “have been carefully related to each other to 
form a unified and coherent pattern of recommended federal 
policy.” 

A table showing the amounts of existing and proposed 
federal grants for educational services is reproduced here: 


Amounts of Existing and Proposed Federal Grants for Educational Services 
(In thousands of dollars) 
Fiscal year 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
Existing Grants 
Vocational education ........$21,785 $21,785 $ 21,785 $ 21,785 $ 21,785 $ 21,785 $ 21,785 
Vocational rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped 1,983 1,983 1,983 1,983 1,983 1,983 1,983 
Land-grant colleges: 
Resident instruction... 5,030 5,030 5,030 5,030 5,030 5,030 5.030 
Agricultural research 6,860 7.477 7.500 7.512 7.525 7,537 7,542 
Extension service. 17,936 18,333 18,373 18,413 18,453 18,493 18,533 
Total existing grants. $53,594 $54,608 $ 54.671 $ 54.723 $ 54.776 $ 54,828 $ 54,873 
Proposed Grants 
General aid to elementary 
and secondary education 
Improved preparation of 
teachers and other edu- 
cational personnel 2,000 4,000 6,000 6,000 6.000 6,000 
Construction of school 
buildings to facilitate 


$40,000 $ 60,000 $ 80,000 $100,000 $120,000 $140,000 


district reorganization 20.000 30,000 30,000 30.000 30,000 30,000 
Administration of State 

departments of education 1,000 1,500 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Educational services for 

adults . incemae 5,000 10,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Library service for rural 

areas 2 2.000 4,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Cooperative educational re- 

search, demonstrations, 

and planning.......... $1,250 2,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3.000 


Total proposed grants........$ 1.250 $72,000 $112,500 $142,000 $162,000 $182,000 $202,000 


It will be noted that the committee recommends that 
federal grants for vocational education and vocational re- 
habilitation remain at present levels. 

This does not reflect an indifference of the committee to 
the importance of vocational education, for they say: 

The committee believes strongly that there are few educational 
problems now before the American people to which they should give 
more earnest thought than the need for sound and adequate pro- 
grams of vocational education. In these days of economic inse- 
curity there are few phases of life more vital to young people than 
getting and holding jobs. All schools, and particularly all secondary 
schools, must seek to improve the preparation they give for the 
world that awaits their pupils beyond the classroom. 

However, they feel that the present program of federal 
aid to specified types of vocational training is characterized 
by deficiencies so serious that “the continuation of special 
grants for vocational education cannot be justified even 
temporarily unless constructive changes are made.” 
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The deficiencies which these recommended changes are 
designed to remove are, in the opinion of the committee, 
briefly: (1) The difficulties j in administering local schools | 
have been increased; (2) there has been some tendency to- | 
ward the creation of a dual school system; (3) arrange- 
ments for co-ordination with the interests served by other 
federal agencies, particularly the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Labor, have been inadequate; (4) relatively little 
research of an evaluative type has been carried on; (5) 
Negro schools in most states that maintain separate school 
systems for Negroes have not been justly treated. 

The committee found that an excessive amount of Fed- 
eral control appears to have been exercised over many as- | 
pects of the federally aided system of vocational education. | | 
This condition was brought about by the too specific char- | 
acter of the basic legislative acts and in part from the man- | 
ner in which these provisions have been interpreted and 
administered by the United States Office of Education and 
its predecessor in the work, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. As an example of this the committee 
cites: 





The Smith-Hughes Act, for example, requires the states to submit 
plans for approval, and enumerates eight items to be included in 
these plans. Although these items reach far into local school adminis- 
tration, the required plans could be made relatively simple. Instead, 
a topical outline has been issued by the Office of Education, which 
lists some 22 pages of items that must be included in state plans in 
the order specified. 


The committee recommends correction of these adminis- 
trative deficiencies by appropriate administrative action and 
comprehensive revision of the basic statutes. These re- 
visions shall provide that all special federal aid for vo- 
cational education of less than senior college grade be 
consolidated into one fund, and that this fund shall be made 
available to the states for all desirable types of occupational 
preparation, including home economics, the states, rather 
than federal officials, to determine what educational ac- 
tivities shall be deemed vocational. 

Vocational guidance, general instruction with respect to | 
vocations, vocational retraining and placement and follow- 
up activities in co-operation with public employment offi- 
cials may all be regarded as within the scope of vocational 
education. The committee urges that the revised legislation 
should throw safeguards against the industrial and com- 
mercial exploitation of youth. The committee further rec- 
ommends that specific statutory action should also be taken 
to require a just and equitable distribution of the federal 
funds for vocational education in states maintaining sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes. A minimum age of seventeen is 
recommended for instruction designed to prepare for a 
specific trade or industrial occupation. 

The committee looks to the eventual consolidation of 
grants for vocational education with the general aid for 
elementary and secondary education. It suggests that when 
the new grants recommended by it are reviewed in 1945 
it will probably be found desirable to provide for an en- | 
larged amount of general aid beginning in 1945. “By that 
time,”’ declares the report, “it should be entirely feasible 
to consolidate the special aid for vocational education with 
general aid for all types of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, with great advantage both to vocational and to 
general education.” 

The committee’s discussion of its reasons for this recom- 
mendation are pertinent to discussions that recently have 
rocked secondary school administration: 
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American Universal Desk 206 


American Movable Chair-Desk 262 


American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 
out of place in the present day school. They are a 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 

School furniture by the American Seating Company is 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and 
in addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, 
correct posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, auditori- 
ums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at reasonable cost. 

Branch and distributor offices conveniently near you, 
warehouses at strategic points and a trained staff of in- 
stallation men, make our service quickly available to 
every school. 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIinois 
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The continuation of a special aid fund for vocational education 
will to some extent tend to continue in the school system a type of 
dualism that the committee regards as unfortunate and in the long 
run unnecessary. Since vocational education has demonstrated 
its place in a comprehensive educational program, it should no 
longer be thought of as a limited and somewhat extraneous matter. 
More and more, occupational preparation is coming to be regarded 
as a fundamental need that must be given attention in all educa- 
tional planning. The separateness of vocational education that arose 
originally out of a lack of appreciation of its importance is no 
longer needed. Vocational education should be brought into a 
closer union with all other phases of education in the interests of 
greater efficiency in the whole educational system. 

The Committee believes, therefore, that Federal aid for voca- 
tional education should be consolidated with general aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary education at the earliest feasible date. In 
the absence of an amount of general aid larger than that recom- 
mended for the immediate future, however, any abrupt consolidation 
of the special grants with general aid would unquestionably lead to 
the disruption of established programs of vocational education. Such 
disruption should be avoided and instead improvement should be 
brought about in those programs... . 


There is great need for the expansion of opportunities for occupa- 
tional preparation far beyond the present level. A sound program 
of elementary education, however, is basic for occupational prep- 
aration. Instruction directly related to occupations should also be 
closely integrated with general education. Increased Federal support 
for desirable types of vocational education can therefore best be 
provided as a part of general aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, rather than through any further enlargement of the existing 
special grants even if they are continued for a time. 

The general aid for elementary and secondary education proposed 
in this report would be available for all of the fields of vocational 
education that now receive special Federal aid. As general aid is 
expanded, it will gradually provide support that can be used to meet 
the increasing needs for effective types of vocational education. 
It will also provide for vocational education a broadened and 
strengthened basis in elementary and secondary education—E.P.B, 











SUMMER SESSION 


Colorado College 


. THURSTON J. DAVIES, President 


pas 20 to July 29, 1938 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE of the West offers graduate 

and undergraduate courses in Outdoor Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, History and the Social Sciences, including Education 
and Psychology, Language, Literature and the Fine Arts, with 
emphasis on Drama, Music and the Plastic Arts in conjunc- 
tion with the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

Course Subjects—Art Appreciation, Biography, Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Design, Drama, Education, English Lit- 
erature, The Teaching of English, Economics, Econometrics, 
French, German, Geology, History, Mathematics, Painting 
Physics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, Social Relations oa 
the Child, Spanish, Music, Dance. 


Economics Seminars—Summer Art Course 


Those who attend Colorado College Summer Sessions will have unity 
to attend Seminars of the Cowles Commission for Research in Economics 
during four weeks from June 27th to July 22d. The Summer Sessions of the 
Colerado Springs Fine Arts Center will be from June 27th to August 20th. 


Six Weeks of Cool Comfort in a 
Famed Scenic Setting 


Spend your summer vacation where living is enjoyable and 
learning a pleasure—in the wonderful Pikes Peak region. 

Rooms and meals in the College Halls and Dormitories for 
the six weeks, $60. Tuition, $40 for normal academic load of 
six semester hours; $25 for four semester hours; $15 for two 
semester hours. 

For information address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, Director, 
108 Administration Building, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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Natural Wonders in Virginia 


By ARTHUR E. BEVAN 
Virginia State Geologist 


@ THE many and diverse natural wonders in Virginia, 
some of which are unusual and fascinating, attract curi- 
ous visitors from many parts of the world. 

Natural Bridge, crossed by United States Highway No. 
11 fourteen miles southwest of Lexington, has become a 
national landmark, so closely is it associated with the tradi- 
tion, history and romance of America. Man first discovered 
the bridge a few hundred years ago, but Nature, through 
millions of years, has worked with patient labor and mag- 
nificent skill to construct here a monument that will stand 
for all time. 

Nature’s working material was 450,000 cubic feet of rock 
weighing 36,000 tons. Her tool was a simple mountain 
stream flowing toward the seas. With these she achieved 
her miracle: a bridge of solid stone 90 feet across and 215 
feet high. She painted her masterpiece with dull red and 
ochre, soft shades of yellow and cream, delicate tracings of 
bluish-gray. 

Impressive and remarkable by day, the bridge provides 
a new thrill at night, when a pageant of light and music is 
enacted which takes one back through the eternal ages. 

Natural Tunnel, in Scott County, is a spectacular detail 
of Nature’s architecture. It is just east of United States 
Highway No. 23 about eighteen miles southeast of Big 
Stone Gap. The tunnel is a natural passage through the 
mountains cut through Purchase Ridge, a spur of Powell 
Mountain. Throughout the entire length of the tunnel, 
Nature has carved an immense and beautiful passageway. 
The perfectly carved ceiling averages 100 feet in height; 
its rugged walls range from 100 to 175 feet apart. 

The Shenandoah Valley area contains numerous large 
caverns of picturesque form with an abundance of dec- 
orative formations. They appear to be buried cities of 
geologic wonders. Great stalagmites and stalactites are 
congealed here in grotesque and awe-inspiring shapes com- 
parable to great masterpieces of sculpture. (See picture on 
facing page.) The brilliant colorings of the wall draperies 
might well have flowed from the brush of an inspired artist. 

Nine of the largest caverns have been developed; seven 
are now open to the public. They are: Battlefield-Crystal, 
one mile north of Strasburg, just west of the Lee Highway 
(United States Route 11); the Caverns of Melrose, for- 
merly Virginia Caverns, six miles north of Harrisonburg 
and west of Route 11; Endless Caverns, three miles south 


of New Market and two miles east of Route 11; Grand- 


Caverns, eight miles east of Mount Sidney on Route 11 and 
sixteen miles north of Waynesboro (State Highway 12); 
Luray Caverns, near Route 11 just west of the town of 
Luray; Massanutten Caverns, six miles east of Harrison- 
burg and two miles north of State Highway 4; Shenandoah 
Caverns, three miles north of New Market and about one 
and one-half miles west of Route 11, and Skyline Caverns, 
about one mile south of Front Royal on Route 12. 

Natural Chimneys are tall, limestone towers near Mount 
Solon, a few miles west of State Highway 42. The beds of 
rock have been crisscrossed by deep fractures. Solution 
of the walls by ground water has so enlarged the fissures 
that the rock columns have become separated from the par- 
ent cliffs and from each other. 
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An Underground Wonderland in Virginia 
Scene in one of the caverns in the Shenandoah Valley area 


Association for Childhood 
Education 


®@ THE forty-fifth annual convention 
of the Association for Childhood 
Education is to be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 19-23, 1938. Dr. William 
Heard Kilpatrick is to address the 
opening session, Tuesday evening, April 
19, on the subject, “Difficulties That 
Beset Us.” Beginning with Wednes- 
day morning at 11:00 o'clock two 
groups of study classes will be alter- 
nated with excursions, school visita- 
tions and conferences with officers. 
Mrs. Edna Dean Baker, National 
College of Education, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, will act as co-leader of a study 
group to consider the question: “What 
problems of evaluation indicate that 
teachers and children are becoming 
more aware of social values?” Mr. 
Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, Illinois, is to lead a 
study group concerned with the ques- 
tion: “How can school administration 
contribute more adequately to the 
needs of young children?” Mr. Misner 
will also participate in a symposium, 
“The Next Step in Childhood Educa- 


tion.” 


pn the Rockies of Wyorning. / 
Study, Play and Rest in Comfort 


at the 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


An exceptional opportunity 1s offered for study in one of the West's finest univer- 
sities during the summer. The faculty includes department heads, visiting professors, and 
lecturers of national reputation. The University Summer Camp in the Medicine Bow 


National Forest offers an unusual program to studly science. 


Vacation opportunities are unexcelled. Mountains, lakes, snow fields in July, deep 


». pine forests are easily accessible. 


Unexcelled climatic conditions remove the tension from summer study. 


te% 
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= 


FIRST TERM has n tion and ill d bulletins, address: 
JUNE 13 to JULY 20 c R. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session, 
1938 University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





SECOND TERM 
JULY 21 to *-eaeal 26 
19 
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FOR GOOD 








Write for list of 

- NATIONAL ASSOCIATION be cog 
FOR GOOD of TEACHERS AGENCIES and recommended b 
TEACHERS Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester,N.Y. leading aig 











Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 
placements in all lines of school work. 
Vacancies doubled. Shortage in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Physical Education 
(women), Grades, city and suburban. Send 
for folder today. NATA 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicage, Ill. 


Ro¥. “Boas Sick” spokane, Wash 











We fill all types of posi- 
tions from Nursery School 
to University. There are 
no better schools in the 
United States than those 
with which we work. 


Exceptional demand fer critic 
teachers, teachers of primary and 


HUGHES 


Teachers Agency 


tion (women) far exceeded supply 
25 E. Jackson, Chicage in 1987. Regular scademie sub- 


Member N. A. T. A. jects always in demand. 
We place many teachers in Chicago suburban schools. 
Ki TEACHERS OVR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have ever been before. Executives are 
searching cafefully for teachers who not only have the educational training and experience, but who also have excel- 
lent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. 
registration is an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. Address: 















| Early 
1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 








CLARK-BREWER 


64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 
One fee entitles you to registration in all offices. 


Write any office for particulars. Our demand for good teachers far exceeds the supply 
in all lines—college, normal, high school, grades, kindergarten, critic. N.A.T.A. 


New York Minneapolis Kansas City 





Spokane 











Estab. 
1893 


SABIN’S EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Oldest Agency west of the Bn ym yd 
Many positions, from pre School to College, will be filled by us this year. Write for blank 
EARL T. HOUSH, Manager 411 Shops Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
Teachers Agency 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
H UFF MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Member N. A. T. A. 23 years superior 
placement service 





SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
ALASKA AND THE WEST. 


Anticipate greatest demand in history of Agency—shortage all 
departments, particularly music, commercial, etc. Certification 
booklet FREE to members. Enroll now. 








PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 Seuth Michigan Avenue 
Dept. I 
CHICAGO 


Telephones— 
HARRISON 2642 


EST. 1906 secs 

















Established 1920 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY sii: 
under same manager. 

CLINTON, 1OWA Cc. E. COZZENS, Manager 
e place good teachers in good itions. Teachers like our Service. 75% of each 
mF. are former m e have an especially strong demand for teachers of 
Economics, Commercial, Music, ond Smith-Hughes Agriculture. Many good openings in all 
fields. Enroll now 
Territory : 


ILLIANA ;: 


lowa, Ill., Mo., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., S. Dak., N. Dak., Minn., Wis. 















T Ly ACHERS’ 
R. Colbert, Mgr. 
Box 628 Station A, Champaigo, Il. 


SERVICE 
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APRIL 


Childhood Education, 
forty-fifth annual convention. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 19-23, 1938. 

29 Illinois State Association of Supervisors 
and Directors of Education, twenty- 
second annual meeting. National College 
of Education, Evanston, April 29 and 30. 

JUNE 

20 National Conference on Visual Education, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, June 
20-23, 1938. A. P. Hollis, director. 

26 National Education Association, annual 


meeting. New York City, June 26-30, 
We need teachers for all kinds of teaching positions. Send for registration blank. 1938. 
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